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EDITORIAL 


JIGSAW PUZZLES, unlike most other similar pastimes, 
came once and have stayed. They minister to the need of 
the normal human mind, which delights to seek the solu- 
tion, of a puzzle, Aristotle wisely observes that all men of 
their nature desire to know, and that wonder is the begin- 
ning of all philosophy. And what is philosophy but a ra- 
tional attempt to solve the puzzle of creation? The instinct 
that urges to the solution of a jigsaw puzzle is that which 
produces the scientist; we are all detectives by instinct. But 
the jigsaw enthusiast has one notabie advantage over the 
natural scientist: he knows that each piece of his puzzle 
is part of a complete whole, that it has one place only in 
which it fits, but there it will fit perfectly, that it is futile 
to force a piece or to leave it unplaced. The scientist, while 
dealing faithfully with the man or the tree or the sky, is 
apt to overlook the fact that these are but details of a 
great canvas painted by a divine Artist. The jigsaw solver 
is more wise, and if someone can tell him what the com- 
plete picture represents he can omit much of the initial 
casual experiment and begin immediately to group pieces 
in an intelligent fashion. In view of the general megalo- 
mania we wonder that someone has not produced an enor- 
mous jigsaw to be worked out by a whole team of experts; 
indeed, it might well prove a useful pictorial method of 
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correlating as well as teaching individual subjects to child. 
ren. Form masters could direct the activities of their own 
pupils and the head might govern the assembly of the 
various sections. 

This talk of jigsaws is not so out of place as might at 
first appear. It is occasioned by a recent communication 
from the Catholic Truth Society, which, by happy chance, 
announced at the same time the near approach of the Gol- 
den Jubilee of the Society and the publishing of jigsaw 
puzzles for the instruction of children in the Life of Our 
Lord. Man’s desire to know resolves itself into an attempt 
to solve some or all of the mysteries of creation; his wisdom 
is graded according as he recognizes or fails to recognize 
the relation of one or more mystery to the whole. For crea. 
tion is a complete unity, somewhat in the fashion that a 
jigsaw puzzle resolves itself into a complete unity; the 
myriad facts dovetail into one another, as do the 
pieces of a puzzle; this is guaranteed by the wisdom of 
the Creator. Further, granting the fact of supernatural 
revelation, the revealed truths combine with natural 
truths to form a still more complete, though far more 
mysterious union. Even the purely natural mosaic of 
truth is practically incomprehensible, in its fullest ex- 
tent, to the unguided human mind; add the realm of the 
supernatural (in which nature is perfected by Grace) and 
the need of a completely informed and authoritative guide 
becomes essential. Catholic Truth (the Veritas Catholica 
of the Contra Gentiles, and not merely the purély superna- 
tural truths) alone covers the whole ground, and the divine- 
ly appointed guardian and exponent of Catholic Truth, the 
Church, is alone in the position to order the pieces and 
groups of pieces to the re-fashioning of the picture in ac- 
cordance with the eternal idea in the mind of the Creator. 

The Catholic Truth Society needs no praise from us. Its 
crown of golden laurel leaves is provided by the two thov- 
sand and more magnificent pamphlets, on many facets of 
Catholic Truth, already issued. Each of the thirty-seven 
million copies of these pamphlets which have been sold 
represents a powerful tool for the spread of truth. To con- 
tinue the analogy we have used, each of them is a numbered 
and correlated piece or section in the great puzzle that 
all wise men are trying to solve. Each has something of 
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the authority of the Church and clearly recognizes the in- 
ter-relation of all the aspects of Catholic Truth. While 
offering our cordial congratulations to the C.T-.S., we sin- 
cerely hope that these fifty years are but the promise of a 
long life, of an unceasing activity and growth throughout 
the world, and of a yet more fruitful apostolate. 


Following the many favourable notices of BLACKFRIARS 
that continue to appear in the Catholic Press, both here and 
abroad, we are emboldened to think that this Review war- 
rants a much wider circulation. We are informed that it is, 
as indeed we intend it to be, of immediate and practical 
value to Catholics at large and not without appeal to many 
enquiring minds outside the Church. We feel, consequent- 
ly, that all these should be given an opportunity of judging 
for themselves of its worth. In these circumstances we ven- 
ture to suggest that our readers who share this view should 
introduce BLACKFRIARS wherever possible, either by pass- 
ing on their copies or, better, by sending the names and 
addresses of likely readers to the Publishers, who will gladly 
forward specimen copies free of cost. 

Copies of BLACKFRIARS from July onwards are still ob- 
tainable as well as a reprint of the memoir of Father Bede 
Jarrett by the Very Rev. Bernard Delany, O.P., Provincial, 
though the May issue in which it appeared is unfortunately 
exhausted, 

EpiTor. 





PEACE AND DISARMAMENT 


IN the Preamble to the Covenant of the League of Nations 
it is stated that the League is brought into existence ‘to 
promote international co-operation and to achieve interna- 
tional peace and security.’ The first article of the Covenant 
which is concerned with policy (Art. 8) deals with the 
reduction of armaments. The League Secretariat accepts 
disarmament as the touchstone of the work of organizing 
peace. Peace is the end and the extent to which the nations 
of the world approach that end is to be judged by the ex. 
tent to which they approach disarmament. 


Just as peace is the end of the League, so is the demand 
for peace its foundation. But, founded also on the Treaties 
of Peace, it is, like them, grounded in war, partaking of the 
conditions of war, its ambitions, its hatreds and fears. It 
has then to obey two masters who do not always agree. 


Itself a result of the last war, it is called upon to prevent 
the next. 


The position is further complicated by the fact that the 
demand for peace is itself largely a result of the War. 
Nothing so widespread and at the same time so deep has 
been known before as a force in international affairs. 
Though there was a demand for peace, nothing compar- 
able existed before 1914. In England at least it did not 
exist until the Somme brought disillusionment, a disillu- 
sionment made more bitter by Paschendaele, March, 1918, 
and the submarine campaign. Born, too, of war, the de- 
mand for peace is based rather upon disgust and horror 
for the one than upon love for the other. It is negative 
rather than positive. At times it appears to be ephemeral. 
Mere disgust cannot outlive the generation which con- 
ceived it. 

Yet the fact remains that it is real enough. It may be 
ephemeral, it is most certainly a force. Even hypocrites 
testify to truth, and the one cry common to all parties is 
that they want whatever they want for the sake of peace. 
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Every statesman, every politician must pay lip service at 
least to the demand. 

But though the demand for peace is real enough and is 
common at least to all the peoples of Europe, it is an in- 
constant demand, Founded on passion, on disgust and hor- 
ror and fear, it is not strong enough to meet the demands 
of other passions, of ambition, hatred, and, again, fear. It 
would be strange indeed if mere fear of war sufficed to drive 
out the fear that begets war. 

In contrast to this perhaps ephemeral, certainly incon- 
stant, demand for peace is the other foundation of the 
League, the Peace Treaties. These are like a rock, assailed 
now for fourteen years, and still in their essentials un- 
shaken. Running through them is the revenge that wreaks 
itself because it fears revenge, the hatred that begets 
hatred, the fear of war that more surely than anything else 
begets war. 

Between the Armistice and the conclusion of peace 
Europe was in flux. The old landmarks had gone; new were 
needed. High above conflicting interests and ambitions and 
the claims of petty statesmen and even pettier states, con- 
scious of their power to overcome them all, the four great 
victorious nations had the world, and most particularly all 
Europe outside Russia, in their hands, to do with as they 
wished. Had they possessed the will, the knowledge, the 
wisdom, their leaders could have brought out of chaos a 
new Europe that might have healed its wounds and lived 
in peace for generations. It could have been done: it was 
not done. 


That chance has gone, perhaps for ever, Frontiers werc 
drawn haphazard across the face of Europe in ignorance 
even of geography. Reparations, staggering sums, were 
demanded. These will never now be paid, but the bitter- 
ness and the frontiers remain. The post-War flux has gone 
and Europe has hardened into its new face, like the crust 
of lava in the crater of a quiescent volcano. All men know 
what lies underneath, yet none dare disturb the surface. 
All hope it will last out their time, and fear to tinker lest 
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it should not, It is a most ironical result of the greatest war 
in history that the League of Nations, founded to preserve 
peace, should be based upon and in all its doings forced 
to respect peace treaties which ended that war, only to 
light the fuses for a dozen more. 

If peace is to be assured, the treaties must be revised. 
That at least is certain. But is there yet any power on earth 
save war that can revise them? Is there in the world any 
conception of international justice or any power to see that 
international justice is done? And without that where is 
man’s hope of peace? 

The simple-minded might answer, nowhere, since only 
in justice can peace between nations be found, in giving 
each nation its due and letting none take anything it can- 
not rightly claim. But that answer carries us perilously 
close to something like an international police force, and 
at least as far as the use of national forces for extra-national 
quarrels, for only when no state can offend against interna- 
tional justice with impunity will peace be secured. Up to 
the present as an answer it has gone too far. It cuts right 
across the concept of sovereignty developed in the seven- 
teenth century to fit the new territorial state. Modern 
statesmen, imbued with that doctrine, cannot accept it. 
Another answer has been taken as correct—Disarmament. 


Let all the nations of the world disarm. If they cannot 
fight (except, of course, in self-defence), they will not fight, 
no matter if injustice stalks the world. 


One glance at the solution when it is put thus baldly 
reveals its absurdity. Fortunately, this is not the solution 
seen by the Secretariate of the League of Nations. In Ten 
Years of World Co-operation, published by the Secretariate 
in 1930, the problem is stated thus: ‘. . . peace cannot be 
stabilized unless the underlying causes of war are removed 
and unless the world is organized for peace by the estab- 
lishment of appropriate methods and institutions, by the 
development of a new international law making justice 
the foundation of international relations, by the spread of 
new habits of mind and by a growing sense of the common 
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interests of civilization.’ In short, by the reconstruction of 
the Social Order in international affairs, 

And of all this ‘the touchstone . . . . is success in dis- 
armament.’ Merely the touchstone, the indicator of pro- 
gress towards the goal, not the cause but the effect. 

The real question at issue between the two solutions is 
as to the place which disarmament should take in any plan 
to obtain peace. The attempt has been made to give it the 
foremost place, to seek peace as almost a necessary conse- 
quence of disarmament. But is disarmament the symbol of 
peace or the reality, the promise or the reward? Certainly 
there is something to be said for the theory that arma- 
ments beget war by aggravating the fears which are the 
most potent causes of war, but at bottom that theory is not 
enough to explain armaments away, much as one, by ex- 
planation merely, would dissuade a man from annoying a 
bull. Armaments may beget fear, but it is fear which in 
the first place begets the armaments. Before men can 
fruitfully tackle the problem of armaments they must 
abolish the causes of war, cut off at their sources interna- 
tional fear and hatred. As greater security for peace is so 
obtained we may look with confidence for corresponding 
reductions in armaments. As the League Secretariat puts 
it, ‘The touchstone of the more general work of organiz- 
ing peace is success in disarmament.’ 


It is not without significance in this connection that 
every ruler in the Europe of to-day seeks to hold his power 
in emergencies by turning the masses into mobs. Fear is 
the most inflammable passion that can be roused in a mob. 
It is easy to persuade a mob that all that they hold dear 
is attacked. The peoples of Europe without exception do 
not want war: the mobs of Europe may demand it. This is 
a fact seemingly overlooked in all considerations of Fas- 
cism or Hitlerism or our own mob-psychology elections. 

There are no cycles in the history of humanity. Things 
do not come back to what they were before. We may com- 
pare the Europe of to-day to Europe at the break-up of 
the Roman Empire, but a mob of forty millions fed to a 
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pattern by the Press, the screen and the loud-speaker js 
something new in history. It is amazingly new: it has the 
capacity of becoming amazingly evil. 

This is merely one of the problems that have to be faced. 
Enough has been said to show that the question of peace 
or war is more than a question of arms, It takes within its 
scope all that goes to make civilization. In discussing it, it 
is important to consider the possible bearing upon it of 
policies of national self-sufficiency, of nationalism, or of im. 
perialism, to consider whether a little more risk of insta. 
bility at home is not preferable to a greater risk of war 
abroad. Fundamentally, it is a moral question, and the only 
remedy is a spiritual one. The mere acceptance of peace 
as a practical end of policy involves the complete re-orienta- 
tion of a world culture, and that cannot be obtained except 
by some cause greater than the material. 


To make this stand is not to dream Utopias of angels in 
the guise of men walking the earth. There is no evidence 
to show that men have outgrown their evil inclinations 
whatever evolutionists may say to the contrary. But to fly to 
the other extreme and say that men must fight, as if the 
necessity to do so came from their very nature, is to sin 
against human reason. And even the most sceptical must 
admit that men are in the end reasonable. 


At the same time any spiritual cure must be a slow task. 
and in the end will not be entirely successful. In the prac- 
tical order it must entail a diminution of the claim to 
sovereignty put forward by the national state, a claim. 
by the way, which the Disarmament Conference appealed 
to and not against. Relations between organized peoples 
cannot be allowed to continue in their present state of free- 
dom from authority. Any genuinely spiritual remedy must 
seek to rescue those relations from what Hobbes declared 
them to be, and what, indeed, based upon a false philo- 
sophy, they are, a bellum omnium contra omnes, It must 
seek to restrict the opportunities passion has to poison in- 
ternational relationships. That it can do only by widening 
the area in which reason will be allowed to play its part. 
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But reason cannot work except it have authority, authority 
derived from an appeal to basic principles of justice which 
are recognized; and not only recognized but given practical 
expression in ‘the establishment of appropriate methods 
and institutions.’ To the extent in which this is done and 
to that extent only will war be eliminated. 


The point to be stressed is that the choice between war 
and peace is not one to be made at some problematical 
future date when a government has to decide whether or 
not it will fight over a particular issue; it is a choice that has 
constantly to be made here and now. At every step in 
policy the judgment has to be made: Is this calculated to 
lessen resentments, fears and rivalries, or is it likely to 
inflame them? Is it for peace or for war? 


That is the one way open in practical affairs for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of peace. The work cannot be done 
at Geneva. The League as at present constituted is an ad- 
mirable clearing-house, an advisory bureau, an interna- 
tional barometer; it is all these things, but it is not a world’s 
executive. The practical work for peace has to be done 
elsewhere, in the sovereign parliaments and the chancel- 
leries, by the putting into practice of ‘a growing sense of 
the common interests of civilization.’ To parliaments and 
cabinets, to dictators and kings it must be made clear that 
no state has the right to take any measure that might affect 
its neighbours without regard to their well-being as well as 
its own. When they consider measures of national self- 
sufficiency, of nationalism, of Imperialism, it is for them 
also to consider the common destiny of the world and the 
brotherhood of man, for that is ‘the common interest of 
civilization.’ 

In all this disarmament has its place, but care is neces- 
sary to see that it is kept in its place. To be unceasing in 
seeking disarmament is good only so long as it is remem- 
bered that success in this sphere, albeit the most spectacu- 
lar, depends always upon as unwearying efforts to obtain 
and secure the reign of justice in international affairs. To 
gain that and to secure it when it is gained may and pro- 
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bably will require at least the threat of compulsion. How 
such compulsion is to be applied, if its application is re. 
quired, is a question of practical politics, but a question 
more important than the permissible calibre of heavy ar- 
tillery. And always it must be remembered that the apolo 
gists for disarmament have done its cause so little good 
not so much because their arguments are stupid or flag- 
rantly at variance with facts (they often are) as because they 
have put disarmament in a position of pre-eminence that 
does not belong to it. They have confused sentiment with 
logic and their feelings with morality. | 

We must have peace, the assurance that so far as is hu- 
manly possible differences will be settled reasonably, before 
we can hope for any measure of disarmament. The Dis. 
armament Conference has failed because disarmament was 
sought in the midst of a world at war. The reign of peace 
is a goal not so easily to be attained. To pretend that we 
would all be better boys if we had penny whistles instead 
of trombones is not calculated to keep the gallery quiet. It 
is only by the slow and difficult process of making ‘ justice 
the foundation of international relations,’ by a reconstruc. 
tion of the Social Order, that we can hope to attain it. Of 
progress in that direction disarmament can be no more 
than the touchstone. Attempts to force it prematurely 
arouse hatreds and suspicions that are difficult to allay. 
A thorough-going acceptance of both letter and spirit of 
the Kellogg Pact, the ousting of all nationalist and impe- 
rialist tendencies from national policies, and the accept- 
ance without reservation of arbitration in all disputes are 
necessary preliminaries to any thoroughgoing scheme of 
disarmament. 

J. R. Krrwan. 





PASSAGE TO BEAUTY 


Poetic Experience’ surely provides what Mr. Herbert Read 
was looking for. And in a more conclusive and final way than 
the hints and suggestions he found in the works of M. 
Bergson. The sub-title is An Introduction to Thomisi 
Aesthetic. The claim is amply justified in the argument by 
its close and constant use of the principles of St. Thomas. 

The scope of the book is wide. It deals with poetic ex- 
perience in general, and seeks to chart its position in the | 
Thomist system. This it does by insisting on a particular 
aspect and a special relation of familiar Thomist principles. 
Atmosphere is given by the appearance of such names as 
Billuart, Cajetan and Durandus, until one is almost led 
to expect some familiar quotation from Zigliara. 

We have become so accustomed, at least in English 
works on aesthetics, to arguments in a strange and un- 
intelligible idiom. Unrecognizable principles and in- 
tangible conclusions are all too familiar. Since Mr. Clive 
Bell wrote Art a sort of superficial idiom has been estab- 
lished. Prospectuses issued by educational authorities now 
speak in terms of ‘ significant form.’ But there is no gen- 
erally accepted meaning of these terms. The importance 
and the great value of this book lies in the fact that its 
conclusions are related to familiar landmarks. They can- 
not be dismissed as ‘somewhere in Ruritania.’ 

In brief, the argument is this, Knowledge in its perfec- 
tion is union with a concrete thing. In its normal life the 
reason only partially achieves this end. But St. Thomas’s 
principles regarding the influence of the will on the mind 
clearly allow of that complete union, especially in view of 
the power of the senses to present to the mind a more com- 
plete object. In effect, we must postulate two sorts of know- 
ledge, or two sorts of union: the one incomplete, or union 
by representation, the other more complete, and more 





Essays in Order: No. 13. Poetic Experience, By Thomas 
Gilby, O.P, 
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immediate. This is a drastic simplification; while not doing 
justice to the author's thought, we hope at least that it does 
not misrepresent it. 

One of the vital factors at the root of St. Thomas's psycho. 
logy is an insistence on the mystery of man’s make-up, the 
mystery of the mingling of the spiritual with the material. 
It makes the mind unique in its nature and unique in its 
processes. Even in the most spiritual activities we find the 
body playing a vital part, and greatly modifying those 
activities. The necessity for abstraction would appear to 
defeat the end of knowledge itself, did we not insist on 
the Aristotelean solution whereby the mind is shown, if 
not to achieve union with another substance, at least to 
reach to the armature of the material world. It appears 
then that in its normal life of abstraction the reason holds 
on to something ontologically more perfect than could be 
be found in immediate union with the contingent concrete, 
but in its severe and practical way it misses the full delight 
and perfection of knowledge, which is that immediate and 
complete union. 

First, it must be remarked: To emphasize poetic 
experience as the perfect and complete knowledge possible 
for man is perhaps to obscure a balanced view of the whole 
question, From the nature of the objects attained we can 
assess the ontological value of poetic experience. Which 
is this. Poetic experience is an immediate union witha 
real thing. Its immediacy makes it more perfect than 
knowledge by concepts. But it seems that its perfection is 
one of mode only, and not of substance. The thing known 
is material, and since the union is immediate the mind 
must to some extent act according to the nature of its 
object. Hence the necessity and importance of sense intui- 
tion. Just as the mystery of the origin of ideas is solved by 
endowing the mind with a power to spiritualize its object, 
so with equal justification we can postulate a parallel 
power by which the mind goes out to its object. 

Sed tamen mens per accidens singularibus se immiscet, it- 


quantum continuatur viribus sensitivis, quae circa particularia 
versantur. Quae quidem continuatio est dupliciter. Uno modo 
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inquantum motus sensitivae partis terminatur ad mentem shee 
Alio modo secundum quod motus qui est ab anima ad res, incipit 
a mente, et procedit in partem sensitivam, prout mens regit in- 
feriores vires, et sic singularibus se immiscet mediante ratione 
particulari, etc. (De Veritate, X, 5.) 

The point is that by insisting on this aspect of sense in- 
tuition it can be seen that the mind pays its price for 
that fleeting taste of the delight of perfect knowledge. It 
must to some extent lower itself to the condition of its 
object. The position is curious, On the one hand, the mind 
can rise to exalted heights to contemplate the necessary 
truths, but it is a cheerless and arduous task, for in so far 
as the mind must first of all construct its own object, it 
falls short of fulfilment. On the other hand, in poetic ex- 
perience the mind achieves intimate union but must lose 
something of the spirituality and substance of knowledge. 
It seems almost that the poetic experience is the bloom 
without the apple. In itself it is no fulfilment of a man’s 
potentialities. 

Let it be understood that this is no attempt to disparage 
the poetic experience, nor even to discount its practical 
value. ‘ The Poet’s business is not to save souls, but to make 
them worth saving,’ remarked James Elroy Flecker. If the 
individual experience is no more than a fleeting glance 
and a vivid pleasure (perfect knowledge by its close grip on 
the living concrete, but imperfect knowledge in its essential 
brevity and change), the cumulative and permanent effect 
of a lifetime of such experiences is vast and profound. It 
seems to be a more nourishing diet for the character than 
the eternal contemplation of the unchanging truths of 
philosophy. But we are not comparing accidental effects of 
the two processes, but the individual processes themselves. 
It is important that we should have a just appreciation of 
the nature of this poetic experience that the author has de- 
scribed and explained with such care and accuracy and 
not misunderstand in what sense it is the peak of human 
knowledge. 

Secondly must be noted another aspect of the importance 
of sense intuition in this question. The author confesses 
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that his argument, like the good old Duke of York, ‘marche; 
up to the top of the hill and marches down again.’ That, 
as he points out, is an inherent difficulty. It is scarcely pos. 
sible to do more than indicate and suggest, especially in 
the frame-work of recognized Thomist principles. But per. 
haps the boundaries of the uncharted territory of the poetic 
experience could have been more clearly defined by a 
greater emphasis on the part played by sense intuition. It 
is used to show how the object is brought immediately 
present to the mind. A sine qua non only? Is it not perhaps 
in addition a factor giving a specific character to the pro. 
cess, making the poetic experience a particular sort of 
affective knowledge? To discuss this, however, would 
doubtless have introduced unwelcome complications into 
the argument, and would have taken it beyond its frame. 
work. 

As has been said, we must be grateful to Father Gilby 
for this valuable treatise. For the first time in the welter 
of modern English work on aesthetics we have been given 


a solution to a much-discussed problem in a careful and 
logical deduction from St. Thomas's principles of know- 


ledge. 


MARK BROCKLEHURST, O.P. 





THE LAND OF HOPE 


DURING their forty years’ exile in the desert the Israelites 
were supported by the expectation of the Promised Land 
flowing with milk and honey. The same promise has often 
been made in our own day to the pale-faced city clerk and 
all city dwellers in their desert of papers and figures. A 
factory-ridden people is encouraged to return to the land, 
for it is said to be the only life fit for man, They are in 
bondage; they need the freedom of the soil, out in the 
spacious fields. The children of the Father of heaven are 
free; so, we are told, are the children of mother earth—in 
fact, we are almost led to imagine the two sets of offspring 
to be identical. Satan invented the machine to lash man- 
kind in bondage. God means his sons to be free, following 
the furrow of the plough. 

Freedom is not, however, the only advantage attributed 
to this form of life, for to freedom they add all the joys 
of living. The delight of hard muscular toil will be fol- 
lowed by relaxation in a comfortable chair before a glowing 
hearth with one’s children gathering round quiet and con- 
tent. Is not Nature the kindest of mothers, and is there 
anything to compare for sheer delight with daily toil in the 
brown earth among the gentle beasts placed at man’s ser- 
vice? These are the fruits taken by the spies from the pro- 
mised land. 

This pleasant picture, however, remains little more than 
an imaginative one, having little resemblance to reality. It 
might even be a snare for the young romantic who does 
not care much for rational explanations. These attractive 
imaginings presumably arise from those who have occasion- 
ally taken part, as a pastime, in the haying or harvesting 
during pleasant summer weather. ‘ Back to the Land’ un- 
der those conditions appears not only economically sound, 
but also as an altogether desirable mode of existence. So 
they return to their comfortable suburban homes to spend 
the winter evenings declaring that their suburban homes 
are not comfortable, but that the only human life possible 
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is worked out on the land. Some even go so far as to state 
emphatically that machinery with all its consequences is 
bad in itself. This is perhaps the greatest danger under. 
lying such propaganda. The position as regards returm. 
ing to the land needs to be made clear before its econo. 
mic desirability is discussed, ‘The following remarks are an 
attempt to dispel illusions in order to see the true position, 
without treating of necessity or desirability. 


In the first place the myth of the freedom of the land 
needs to be dispelled. A small experience will show that 
the soil demands from its devotees just as much absolute 
obedience to every whim as does the most greedy capitalist. 
If the work in a factory be called the work of slavery, then 
that term applies equally to the labour of agriculture. The 
soil is in fact a tyrant, allowing no time off, expecting the 
labourer to fall in with any mood it may derive from the 
weather, and giving at the best of times a wage scarcely 
compensating for the energy and work devoted to it. A 
small farmer is bound to his work almost more stringently 
than the factory hand. His hours are longer; some of his 
jobs are as monotonous as the most degraded mass-produc 
tion can provide. This type of farmer has to work uninter- 
ruptedly from before dawn until nightfall. Daily and regu. 
larly the cows must be milked, the beasts fed, irrespective 
of Sundays or Holidays of Obligation. Mangles have to be 
hoed out—amiles of the wretched little plants must be sepa- 
rated from the weeds. Added to such labour is the presence 
of the most persistent enemies. The weather, weeds and 
disease always threaten crops or beast. The fact must be 
faced that the farmer’s life is not only an exacting one, it 
is also a life of suffering, and what in reference to factories 
has been called slavery. 


On the other side of the picture we find the town man 
with the quiet contentment of a comfortable life aided by 
labour-saving devices and with a certain amount of leisure 
time. These machines create more leisure, while providing 
the possibilities of a wider general culture to fructify that 
leisure. Only a Manichee could assert that all this modern 
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THE LAND OF HOPE 


machinery is the work of the devil, bad in itself, and to be 
entirely forsaken. The Thomist teaching on evil, at least, 
does not permit such an assertion, On the contrary, the 
position seems to be that the machine, like most of the 
enterprises of man, was a very good thing in its inception. 
Carried away, however, in the first rush of enthusiasm over 
this novelty men began at once to misuse the gift. Since 
the Fall man can never be entirely guiltless of abusing the 
good things of this world, as may be constantly seen in the 
case of food or sex. So, too, when the machine was invented 
he never stopped to think whether there was any danger 
of abuse. Instead of considering the problem of machinery 
in its whole social and moral context with a view to guard- 
ing against excess, he made it a first principle that any 
labour-saving device was to be adopted without exception. 
Such inventions were received without being judged ethic- 
ally or economically. The good thing has therefore been 
abused with catastrophic results, The fault does not lie with 
the machine which contains much power for good, but 
with men who have misused it. Even now the career of the 
machine is allowed to run on unchecked, so that in times 
of serious unemployment machines that deprive men of 
work are invented and manufactured without hindrance. 
The abuse has continued for a century or so, bringing 
social conditions all over the world to this present un- 
balanced state. 


The world has been so constituted that we can only atone 
for the past and restore original equilibrium by some sort 
of sacrifice. The pre-eminent example of this lies in our 
redemption from the bondage of sin through the Sacrifice 
of Calvary. By that sacrifice the whole human race regained 
the sanctifying grace it had lost through sin, and its sin was 
atoned. The law of atonement through sacrifice applies, in 
various manners and degrees, to all human mistakes and 
errors. This law underlies the whole idea of juridical pun- 
ishment, while it is often enforced by nature herself. The 
flaunting of nature’s precepts will often be paid for by 
disease or death. 
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Similarly, in abusing the good gift of machinery men 
have incurred a debt which can only be paid by some 
kind of sacrifice. Such a penalty does not arise from the 
mere whim of some creature, but from the fixed laws of 
the universe which requires compensation for such abuse, 
Nor is this type of penalty in itself useless, having only 
a symbolic value; it must really effect a restoration, for 
one must fast after over-eating. Under these circum. 
stances, it seems very probable that the sacrifice na. 
ture demands in atonement for the past abuses is to lay 
aside these labour-saving machines wholly or in part, to 
return to the more primitive and harder form of life on the 
soil. If this very real sacrifice is not taken on willingly, it 
may be that nature will insist on it by compulsion in some 
catastrophic upheaval of all modern mechanization. 

Whether this is true or not, the point to be emphasized 
is that such a return to the land definitely pertains to the 
sacrificial order. To persuade oneself otherwise is harmful 
or misleading. The sacrificial nature of the enterprise 
should, if anything, be emphasized, not glossed over, and 
the Catholic land movement become a distinctively Catho. 
lic enterprise, different in all essentials from, for example, 
purely political efforts in that direction. For the Catho 
lic religion teaches a doctrine of self-sacrifice which is 
as different from, as it is more powerful than, the mere- 
ly humanitarian notion of sacrifice in other religions. The 
Catholic idea of sacrifice, being entirely Christological in 
its conception, has a far greater motive force and staying 
power than those philanthropic undertakings. It is also 
sustained daily by the service of the altar, the whole con- 
ception of which, for us, is one of union with a victim and 
consequent self-sacrifice. 

Supposing the return to the land to be necessary, the 
scheme can have a chance of ultimate success only if under- 
taken in this spirit of sacrifice. Under those conditions we 
might look forward to the re-adoption of the machine in ac- 
cordance with reason, man having become at last master of 
the machine, instead of the machine the master of man. 

ConraD Peper, O.P, 
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IT is not merely because these words are penned in an 
hotel under the shadow of the Cathedral of Ghent that I 
remark upon certain associations between Belgium and 
Wales, certain important lessons that Wales might learn 
from Belgium. Recent literary researches have revealed the 
debt of Welsh poets of the fourteenth century to the Flem- 
ish town poetry of that period. In our own day some Belgian 
social works have attracted attention in Wales. Belgium 
like Wales is a small country, much industrialized, and Bel- 
gium has also a bi-lingual problem which it has settled or is 
settling in a manner that Wales would do well to study. 
In fact, Belgium is one of the small countries of Latin 
Europe from which Wales might learn some important 
lessons. 

But more than this; Belgium is one of the most devoutly 
Catholic countries in Europe and in the world. Now let 
us suppose that my fellow-Catholics in South Wales, who 
are mostly, one may presume, of Irish origin and very many 
of whose parents came there from Ireland during the in- 
dustrial expansion of the nineteenth century, had emi- 
grated not to South Wales, but to Belgium, what would 
have been their history? We may assume with some confi- 
dence that they would to-day be Flemish-speaking citizens 
of Belgium, would have adopted Belgium as their own coun- 
try, and would be enriching its civic as well as its religious 
life; would have become one with its people. But in Wales 
it has been otherwise. They have lived as separate colonies 
to a large extent in Wales; they have remained Irish, St. 
Patrick’s Day, not St. David’s, is still their great day of the 
year. They have remained in the industrial parts of Wales; 
the Welsh countryside, which is the Welsh-speaking part 
of Wales, is practically unknown to them. They have never 
adopted Wales as their country, and the Welsh nation has 





* The substance of an address delivered September gth, 1934, 
to A nF lag Rally, with His Grace the Archbishop of Cardiff 
i the Chair, 
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never made any gesture to invite them to do so. The reason 
for this is chiefly that they are Catholic, and Welsh Wales 
is Nonconformist Protestant. 


In a conquered country like Wales, a nation without any 
of the powers of a nation, this separation between Catholic 
and Protestant Nonconformist is trenchant. For the only 
social organization which is entirely controlled by Welsh- 
men in Wales is the religious organization. Thus by their 
Nonconformist religious organizations Welsh people of the 
industrial valleys are bound strongly to the Welsh-speaking 
countryside. On the other hand, the Irish immigrant Catho- 
lics in Wales have very seldom penetrated the countryside, 
and only through the not over-sympathetic Education Com. 
mittees of local authorities do they make the barest official 
contact with anything obviously Welsh. The industrial 
concentration of South Wales, its growing and unimpeded 
Anglicisation in outlook and in language, have made it 
possible for the bulk of Welsh-speaking Wales and the 
whole countryside to think of Catholics as beings hardly 


even on the fringe of Welsh life, and have made it pos- 
sible also for the majority of Catholics in Wales to be 
cheerfully ignorant of the history of Wales, of the whole 
Welsh tradition and civilization, and of its language and 
literature and institutions. 


But to-day the era of industrial expansion in South 
Wales is over. We need not regret that, It has been a 
cruel and an uncivilizing period for Wales. Its unhappy 
effects are with us very terribly now. But what we have to 
realize is that we have already embarked on a new phase in 
Welsh history. Whether we wish it or not, the period of 
industrial contraction has set in. There is already begun 
the dis-industrialization of Monmouthshire and Glamor- 
gan. The time is soon coming when we may no longer 
merely suffer dis-industrializing; we shall be compelled to 
plan it. I believe that we ought to be doing this now, and 
that action, not apathy, is the proper course for a nation 
that is desperate. But, in any case, gradual and planned 
dis-industrialization will have to come. Welsh people will, 
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in increasing numbers, return to the land, and a new rural 
economy and agricultural life will be established in Wales. 


Now there has not been as yet any Catholic Land Move- 
ment in Wales on the lines of the Catholic Land Move- 
ments in England. We cannot speak of any Catholic ‘ return 
to the land’ in Wales, for the simple reason that the majo- 
rity of the present Catholic population of Wales has never 
had any contact with the traditions of the Welsh country- 
side. In Wales a Catholic land settlement campaign, if it 
comes, will be practically a new immigration. Of course we 
have the Diocese of Menevia, and new churches are being 
built every year up and down Wales. But this excellent 
growth has up to now hardly touched the Welsh-speaking 
native population, or is only beginning to touch it. If, how- 
ever, there should be an attempt at a Catholic land settle- 
ment in Wales—and it will have to come some time—it will 
be an attempt to establish a Catholic peasantry in Wales. 
And if that is to succeed, it must identify itself with Welsh 
Wales. It must become Welsh in speech, in outlook, in in- 
terest. It must link itself with the Welsh tradition and with 
Welsh culture and civilization. 

Nor is this impossible; the Welsh-speaking rural civi- 
lization of Wales, Protestant Nonconformist, and antago- 
nistic as it may seem to many, is not a country where Catho- 
lics need feel alien and outside. There is in Wales some- 
thing that offers a link with Catholicism, something that 
makes every Catholic, when he finds it, feel that there he 
can claim a home. It is the tradition of Christendom, the 
civilization that is formed by the Faith. 


Wales is a part of Christendom in a way that is peculiar 
in the British Isles. For Wales was Catholic Christian even 
before it was Welsh. Long before the Welsh had called 
themselves Cymry, they were Roman and Christian. Of 
the three literatures that exist in the British Isles, Welsh 
literature alone, though it is as old as English and Irish, 
possesses no pagan, pre-Christian poetry or literary tradi- 
tion. The very slight pagan element in Welsh literature, in 
the four stories of the Mabinogion, is a borrowing from 
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Irish. The Mass is older in Wales than anything in 
Welsh literature. Mr. Wade-Evans has recently suggested 
that the English word Welsh is derived from an old 
English word that meant Romans. Whether philologists 
accept his derivation or not, certainly Saint David aad 
Gildas called themselves Roman citizens, and the Welsh 
nation are the only nation in these islands who were once a 
part of the Roman Empire. There is no one missionary 
who may be said to have brought the Faith to Wales, no 
St. Patrick, no St. Augustine, no St. Columba. The entire 
formation of Wales was Christian. Its Christian tradition 
is its oldest and original tradition; our Christianity, Catho- 
lic and Apostolic, was part of our heritage as citizens of 
Rome. There never was a Welsh paganism, and we had to 
wait till the early nineteenth century for the first appear- 
ance of a Welsh Arch-druid. 


It is natural, therefore, and it seems inevitable that, if 
we examine the whole story of Wales, and consider its re- 
cord, we should conclude that the greatest achievement of 
this country and its one indubitable glory is its Catholic 
literature. In the Middle Ages, the Ages of Faith, Welsh 
literature, I do not hesitate to maintain, was one of the 
three major literatures of Europe. In this connection two 
points call for comment. First, it is to be remarked that 
Medieval Welsh literature is pre-eminently a Catholic 
achievement. It is, in fact, almost the only complete ex- 
ample we have in all Europe of a literature thoroughly 
Christian. This may seem to contradict Cardinal Newman’s 
declaration in his Scope and Nature of University Educa- 
tion, where he writes: 


‘From the nature of the case, if Literature is to be 
made a study of human nature, you cannot have a 
Christian literature. It is a contradiction in terms to 
attempt a sinless literature of sinful man.’ 


But Newman was thinking of the classics and of modern 
European literatures since the Renaissance. In his time 
there was no thorough study of the literatures of the Ages 
of Faith, and certainly even Dante’s great poem is con- 
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cerned with ‘sinful man.’ But there is one mediaeval poetic, 
one doctrine of poetic art, which is not concerned with ‘sin- 
ful man.’ Welsh poetry from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century is the most highly metaphysical poetry that has 
been attempted in Christendom. It aimed at, and achieved, 
a theo-centric literature, a literature that was not a study 
of human nature, but a study of the Augustinian Ideas, the 
divine conceptions of the Creator in the splendours of His 
hierarchic arrangement, To elaborate this point would call 
for too long an interpretation. But if anyone question 
again whether a great Catholic literature is possible, a 
literature which is entirely praise, a literature based on the 
theme of Te Deum Laudamus, we can now point out tri- 
umphantly the mediaeval literature of Wales. It is the 
grand exemplar of a Catholic poetic. 


The second comment to be made on that Iiterature is 
that it was formed by and founded on the great philoso- 
phies of the Christian Scholastics. The Christian Platonism 
of St. Augustine, which was the formative philosophy of the 
ninth to the twelfth century, was brought to Wales and 
was especially associated with the teaching of the Welsh 
Cistercians, the most nationalist of all the orders in Wales. 
It was this teaching that was the basis of Welsh poetry. 
But later, in the fifteenth century, the greatest century of 
Welsh literature, the Aristotelianism of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas came to crown and complete the Welsh poetic doctrine, 
and the influence of St. Thomas Aquinas made the fif- 
teenth century poetry of Wales classic in the general popu- 
lar sense of the word, and classic also because of its status 
in the history of Welsh literature. 


A nation’s literature and a nation’s language contain 
the national tradition and the ideals of the nation, For 
most of the modern nations of Europe the classic periods of 
their literature are post-Renaissance or post-Reformation. 
But all Welsh scholars to-day recognize that the Catholic 
fifteenth century is the classic period of Welsh literature. 

Modern Welsh scholarship is only to-day beginning to 
understand and appreciate and absorb its medieval masters. 
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Welsh scholars are still largely impeded in this task of inter. 
pretation by their lack of familiarity with Catholic philoso. 
phy and with the habits of Catholic thought. That is where 
Catholics may yet come to the help of Wales. It is true that 
Catholics have greater gifts than this to bring back to Wales; 
there is the gift of Faith and the inspiration and example of 
the Supernatural Life. But the very important secular gifts 
are not to be neglected. What has been said of medieval 
Welsh literature is true of Welsh life in general. Wales 
since the early nineteenth century has been cut off from its 
own past. Anglicisation, industrialization, sectarianism, and 
general national disintegration have severed Welsh people 
from the fount and source of a noble and well-rooted social 
life—the traditions and the heritage of the past and the 
Faith that formed them. To-day we Welsh people, faced 
with the consequences of the divisions and alien rule and 
traditions imposed on us, are trying to get back, to discover 
the unity we have lost, to discover our own past. And that 
is where we need the help of Catholics, of Catholic scholar- 
ship, of Catholic habits of thought, of Catholic social philo. 
sophy, of Catholic Sacramentalism. For a thousand years 
Wales was Catholic; for a thousand years the Welsh lan- 
guage was used in daily prayer before the Blessed Sacta- 
ment. When our Catholic schools adopt that language and 
make it their own again, they will be bringing back to 
its original course one of the oldest Catholic languages of 
Europe. 


So far, I have dealt only with the Catholic period in 
Welsh history and the efforts that are being made to re- 
discover the traditions and to interpret the achievements 
of that period. But I should like to add something also on 
the more recent, the Protestant or post-Reformation period 
in Welsh life. Wales is now an administrative part of 
England; she has lost the independence she possessed up to 
1536, and she becomes more and more open to the pressure 
of English thought and English movements. But the story 
of Welsh life, of Welsh thought, of Welsh literature, from 
the seventeenth century to the present time is a separate 
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and independent story. Her literature, though never so 
splendid as in the Catholic period of independence, re- 
mains nevertheless important and continuous, and there 
is no break in its story even for a decade. It retains also its 
traditions and character. That Catholic millenium which 
ended about 1600 had so tremendously moulded Welsh 
habits of thought that even in modern times Welsh litera- 
ture cannot altogether break its mould. For example, there 
is no tradition of scepticism, of agnosticism, of Deism in 
Welsh literature before the twentieth century, Welsh litera- 
ture up to 1914 remains an entirely Christian and Trini- 
tarian literature. The criticism is frequently made that this 
literature became far too moralistic, too sermonising and 
too didactic in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; 
and that is a true charge. But there is room and there is 
need for a Catholic study of Welsh Protestant and Non- 
conformist literature. Wales to-day is drifting very swiftly 
from its old moorings. Compulsory English lay education 
is destroying the last of the Welsh traditions, and very soon 
there will be none left to understand and interpret the 
didactic, moralising, sermonising period of Welsh litera- 
ture. And I believe that the only valid apologetic that may 
be made for it is a Catholic apologetic and a Catholic in- 
terpretation. Wales has never yet accepted a purely secular 
view of life. It has never attempted a purely secular litera- 
ture. That is where its Catholic formation is clearly im- 
pressed on all its history. But Welsh life and Welsh litera- 
ture from the second half of the sixteenth century till to-day 
have been robbed of the Sacraments of Catholic Christia- 
nity. It was this sacramental view of life which made 
Medieval Welsh poetry, even though urgently theocen- 
tric, embrace all the joys of earthly things, meat and wine 
and social gaiety and the nobility of laughter. These things 
die out of Welsh literature under the influence of Puritan- 
ism, and Welsh critics to-day, in their revolt against Puri- 
tanism, turn with impatience away from the Welsh writers 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, But a Catholic 
critic can examine this Puritan literature with more toler- 
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ance and more understanding. Even in the colourley 
moralistic literature of the Puritan centuries he can see, 
certain beautiful loyalty. It is loyalty to a depleted Christi. 
nity, to a Christianity robbed of its Sacraments, a Chris 
tianity, therefore, that cannot rightly appreciate in a 
Christian way food and drink and social intercourse and 
all material things. All this Welsh Puritan literature bears 
witness to the Catholic basis of Welsh civilization. Where 
other modern literatures have completely forgotten the tra. 
ditions of the Ages of Faith, have become entirely humanist, 
entirely secular, content with a merely worldly standard 
of values, Welsh literature remains morbidly chained to an 
anti-secular, anti-humanist philosophy, and it is morbid 
just because it lacks that sacramentalism that would eman. 
cipate it, that would make it free of the material creation. 
A study of the greatest of Welsh modern poets seems to con- 
firm this view. There can be little dispute that Williams 
Pantycelyn, one of the founders of Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodism in the eighteenth century, is also the greatest 
figure in all Welsh Post-Reformation literature. But the 
story of Pantycelyn’s development is the story of one who 
began his religious life in the most rigid Puritan other- 
worldliness, who grew more and more profoundly Chris 
tian, and ended with a view of life that was fundamentally 
sacramental and heroic. Pantycelyn, anti-Papist as he was, 
and as he remained to the end, is, I believe, a very great 
European poet who truly belonged to the soul of the Catho. 
lic Church. 

Here, then, as in all other periods of Welsh history and 
in all other phases of Welsh culture, is to be seen the 
mark of a Catholic formation. Wales is not, indeed, a land 
where Catholics need feel strange and ill-at-ease. On the 
contrary, it is in sore need of the Faith first of all, but also 
the re-possession of its traditions, the re-establishment of 
its language, of its family life, of its national vigour, and 
in the recovery of all this Catholics who have been taught 
the nature of the Welsh tradition may yet take an impor- 
tant share. 

SAUNDERS Lewis. 
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LET us be clear. The vehemence-of Conservative reaction 
to-day is evoked not by this particular -ism or that; nor 
has it anything to do with objective examination of the 
remedial theories proposed. Its critical faculties are limited 
strictly to the apprehension of a radical programme only 
in so far as it is sufficiently practical, or not, to be feared. 


Capitalism reacts, then, to nothing more specific than 
effective Revolutionary impulse evoked by the exploitation 
of the masses. And to the effectiveness or probable effective- 
ness of the impulse, the vigour of Conservative reaction is 
strictly relative. For the powers of this world deal not in 
absolute value but effect. Let us suffer no illusion. We do 
not doubt that were Catholics sufficiently keen and sincere, 
sufficiently devoted to the leadership of the Pope to be 
feared in the world politic, the Social encyclicals of Pius 
XI would be in no time apprehended as heralding a revo- 
lution so complete (because so absolute and profoundly 
moral) that it would in effect surpass the wildest dreams of 
an oppressed proletariat (and the most fearful nightmares 
of the pocket-conscious). Once again, as before when it 
suited the mood and the expedients of the time, the Pope 
would be dubbed Anti-Christ. The World is ever wont to 
perceive heresy in its opponents. 


We have spoken of dissent among the Elect. Of the 
alacrity with which the Bien-pensant perceive a heresy. By 
a diabolical ill-chance—and something more than chance 
—revolution in nine cases out of ten allies itself to a heresy. 
But it is our present business to urge that that heresy is not 
necessarily identifiable with the revolutionary impulse 
itself. But no matter to the pocket-conscious: it is their un- 
deniable good-fortune that the enemy is an indictable here- 
tic; the zeal of the pocket-conscious is elevated to the para- 
disical complacency of the Bien-pensant. The ‘Anti-God 
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Front’ of Bolshevism is veritably no less a blessing to pre. 
sent-day Capitalism than was the heresy of Lamennais to 
the advocates of laissez-faire. 

As for Lamennais it is not the whole truth to say of him 
that his heresy lay in speaking too soon. It would be truer 
to say that had he spoken a century later he would have 
preached what he really wanted to preach with infinitely 
more effect, the effect (let us in charity hope) he really de. 
sired. In short he would have avoided his heresy. Let us 
examine a much-quoted passage of his— 


* Descend ’ (he says) ‘ to the bottom of things, and disengage 
from the wavering thoughts, vain and fleeting opinions, accident. 
ally mingled with it, the powerful principle which, without inter- 
ruption, ferments in the bosom of society, and what find you 
but Christianity itself? What is it the people wish, what is it 
they claim, with a perseverance that never tires, and an ardour 
that nothing can damp? Is it not the abolition of the reign of 
force, in order to substitute that of intelligence and right? Is it 
not the effective recognition and social realization of equality, 
inseparable from liberty, the necessary condition and essential 
form of which, in the organization of the state, is election, the 
first basis of the Christian community ? 

‘ What, again, do the people wish? What do they demand? 
The amelioration of the lot of the masses, everywhere so full of 
suffering ; laws for the protection of labour, whence may result a 
more equitable distribution of the general wealth ; that the few 
shall no longer exercise an exclusive influence for their own 
profit in the administration of the interests of all; that a legis- 
lation which has no bounds, the everlasting refuge of privilege 
which it in vain attempts to disguise under lying names, shall 
no longer, on every side, drive the poor back into their misery; 
that the goods, destined by the Heavenly Father for all his 
children, shall become accessible to all; that human fraternity 
shall cease to be a mockery, and a word without meaning. In 
short, suscitated by God to pronounce the final judgment upon 
the old social order, they have summoned it to appear, and re- 
calling the ages which have crumbled away, they have said to 
it, ‘ | was hungry, and ye gave me not to eat ; I was thirsty, and 
ye gave me not to drink ; | was a stranger, and ye took me not 
in; naked, and ye clothed me not; sick and in prison, and ye 
did not visit me.”’ I interrogate you on the law, Respond. And 
the old social order is silent, for it has nothing to answer ; ané 
it raises its hand against the people whom God has appointed to 
judge it. But what can it do against the people, and against 
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God? Its doom is registered on high, and it will not be able to 
efface it with the blood which, for a brief period, it is permitted 


to shed. ies < : 
‘We cannot, then, but recognize in what is passing under 


our eyes the action of the Christian principle, which, having 
for long ages presided almost exclusively over individual life, — 
seeks now to produce itself under a more general and perfect 
form, to incarnate itself, so to speak, in social institutions—the 
second phase of its development, of which only the first labour as 
yet appears. Something instinctive and irresistible pushes the 
people in this direction, The few have taken possession of the 
earth; they have taken possession of it by wresting from all 
others even the smallest part of the common heritage ; and the 
people will that men live as brothers according to the divine com- 
mandment. They battle for justice and charity ; they battle for 
the doctrine which Jesus Christ came to preach to the world, and 
which will save it in spite of the powers of the world.” 


Note primarily how the people are transformed into the 
Saints! Here is your index. For has not this always been 
the heresy of radical reform—an undue anticipation of the 
Kingdom of Heaven? 


‘Ciel ici-bas’ to quote a Lamennais phrase, and the King- 
dom of Men at that, rather than the Kingdom of God. 
But let us abandon the term heresy and speak simply of the 
Sin of Socialists. 

For it has become a doctrine indistinguishable from 
Socialism that our good lies in the natural order and that 
our good is unattainable by individual effort. Exemption 
from Evil follows, not upon the rights of the human soul, 
made in the Image of the Father, redeemed by the sacri- 
ficial Christ, indwelt by the Holy Ghost, but upon Social 
organization, human co-operation, whereby we would com- 
pel nature to yield up her good to us. No good is sought 
beyond that which is to be found in nature. Or not to be 
found—for the Atheistic mastery of nature has led ironi- 
cally enough to Man's utter subservience to nature. We are 
dominated more than ever by the principles of the physical 
economy, our lives more prone than ever to its ills. 





' Affaires de Rome, pp. 319-321. 
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Then (to return to Lamennais’ mistake) when Socialism 
has sought to press Christianity into its service, heterodoxy 
has been hardly less apparent. Attempting to distinguish 
between Christianity and the Church, it has denounced 
Christianity in the name of Christianity, God in the name 
of God, discarded the Gospel in the name of the Gospel. 
And to what end? Penetrate the almost clerical unction of 
the apostate Lamennais, and in what does he differ from 
Saint-Simon, Proudhon, Fourier, and the rest? For if with 
them man was no more than the homo economicus and the 
whole of life a political economy, it is equally certain that 
the preaching of Lamennais (translating indeed democracy 
into Christianity) gave us a Christian who was no more 
than an ens politicum and a Christianity that was no more 
than a political economy. For the essence of his Socialism 
still lay in the notion that man’s good is in the natural 
order. ‘Christ came to found a new order of things, to give 
to renovated man a foretaste of heaven.’ Who doubts it? 
But (here Socialism lies in the crucible) it is because of, 
precisely, that new order, and within it, not because of an 
independent design for living that the masses may start 
their heaven here below. The Christian Socialism of 
Lamennais, we must emphatically bear in mind, did no 
more (at our most charitable evaluation) than affirm the 
co-existence of Socialism and Christianity: an anaemic 
symbiosis that was no more Christianity than the ideology 
of certain modern Divines (for which material reality is the 
sole absolute existent, the soul a derivative, and the Deity 
a precarious subsistent) is a genuine teleology! 

It is the simple truth that the Industrial Age has yet 
experience the force of a genuine Christian Revolution. 


J. F. T. Prince 





CHARLES PEGUY 
(7th January, 1873—5th September, 1914) 


IT is well that he died when he did: it were too painful 
to picture him still living in these days of betrayal of the 
victory for which he gave his life so joyously. He deserved 
to die in battle for France and Christendom, for his death 
was thus of a piece with his life. As he died, so had he 
lived—in action; fighting, as he expresses it, on the fron- 
tiers of every province of human activity. 

During life, the instrument of his action had been the 
pen. Yet, in a sense, he was a writer only accidentally. 
Essentially, he was the citizen, and later the patriot and the 
Christian, who recognizes a duty and claims the right to 
influence his contemporaries. The authority he wielded 
was moral rather than intellectual, less doctrinal than edu- 
cational: heart predominates over head, but since it was 
a good heart, which had been set true from the beginning, 
it was able to pilot him, gropingly but safely, through those 
early years of his public life when his range of action was 
foreshortened by an overclouding of his intellectual hori- 
wn. The return from agnosticism to the Faith, and from 
utopian socialism to France and Christendom, is scarcely 
perceptible in his writings: at least, in the earlier Péguy, 
the later is always clearly discernible. His ‘ conversion’ was 
rather a rediscovery of the supernatural, conditioned per- 
haps by the realization that true love of neighbour exists, 
and is possible, only as a function of love of God. Not that 
the latter, even in its official manifestations, infallibly issues 
in the former: that had been, perhaps, his biggest stumb- 
ling-block. Even after his recovery of the Faith, it remained 
a difficulty for him that the Church seemed to have ceased 
to be, socially, the Communion of the Faithful and to have 
become largely the close preserve of a class. The equation, 
apparent to him in practice, of bien-pensant and bourgeois 
explains his denunciation of the politique cléricale as 
contrasted with the mystique du salut. We must not quar- 
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rel with his application of these categories to religion, since 
the same distinction, applied to Republicanism, Dreyfus. 
isme and Socialism, served to crystallize the disillusionment 
which brought him back to the Faith. 

Other difficulties, too, survived his return to Catholicism, 
The influence of Bergson, dating from his Ecole Normale 
days, remained paramount; to it must be ascribed an in. 
comprehension of St. Thomas and a kind of mild contempt 
for the Scholastic Revival. Of St. Thomas he writes: 


What Bergson loses will not be gained by St. Thomas but 
will be re-gained by Spencer . . . And St, Thomas will remain 
as he was and what he was twenty-five or thirty years ago, be- 
fore Bergson came upon the scene : a great saint, a great doctor, 
a great theologian of bygone days . . . with no bearing on the 
present . . . (esteemed, hallowed, numbered off and buried). 
Put to the test and, so to speak, worn out. 


In condemning Bergson, the ‘Roman bureaucracy’ had 
rejected what seemed to Péguy to be the very system of 
philosophy which had first enabled the organic character 
of the Church and the dogma of Grace to be rendered ac- 
curately and fully. 

A still graver difficulty, this time of the theological or- 
der, must have lain behind his continued abstention both 
from the Sacraments and from the Mass. The mere fact 
of the civil marriage which he had contracted could not in 
itself have debarred him from the full practice of his reli- 
gion, had he willed to resume it. He has unfortunately left 
us without guidance as to his religious dispositions in this 
matter, but a recent study’ puts forward a new and con- 
vincing theory which has the merit of picking up a thread 
in the ‘ psychology ’ of the earlier Péguy—the defiantly pro- 
claimed ‘solidarity with the damned’ which seems to be 
the clue to his temporary abandonment of the Faith. Hell 
had seemed to him to be the theological counterpart o 
economic misery. Clearer thinking might have led him to 
see that economic misery itself demands the Hell of the 





‘ Daniel-Rops, Péguy, Flammarion. (Collection: Chefs ¢ 
File, 1933.) 
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theologians, but of the latter he can never have had any 
very accurate conception. It is suggested that his voluntary 
abstention from the central mysteries of his re-found reli- 
gion was dictated by the thought that in seeking to ensure 
his own salvation by means not open to his wife and child- 
ren he would be, as it were, leaving them in the lurch and 
with them the whole troop of the unfortunates condemned 
to hell-fire. Was this pride? asks M. Daniel-Rops. Was it 
not rather humility, and magnanimity, of the highest or- 
der? He was consciously risking his eternal life as an offer- 
ing to God for the conversion of his dear ones and the re- 
demption of all the damned. We may criticize the insufh- 
ciency of a charity founded on sentiment rather than on 
intellectual principles, but we may confidently leave to 
God’s mercy the pilgrim of Our Lady of Chartres, the 
soldier who decorated the altar of his Patroness on the eve 
of the battle in which he fell. 


Péguy’s literary style is not so much a creation as the 
expression of his personality. To the reader it seems so art- 
less, so spontaneous, so self-revealing an utterance, that the 
difficulty which Péguy claimed to experience in the art of 
writing cannot have resided in the mere manipulation of 
words. His style suggests nothing so much as a schoolmas- 
ter conscientiously construing a page of very terse Latin 
and proposing, interminably, still more faithful renderings, 
still more faithful equivalents of each word or phrase in 
turn, as if almost despairing of exhausting its content: each 
new attempt necessitates a dozen more refinements, some- 
times by its very sound. Péguy’s aim is, however, always to 
intensify, not to expand, his idea but his idea is a living 
psychological entity, never a dead mathematical formula. 
Its modes, though apprehended successively and discur- 
sively, are intended to be re-assembled, to be telescoped, 
so as to give a total effect, as if achieved instantaneously. 
Thus the ideas which he gave the world are the fruit of 
a strenuous labour of which the very pangs are uttered on 
paper. This is what he must have meant by the difficulty of 
the art of writing; it was indeed so laborious for him that 
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reading him is an almost equally fatiguing art for us. His 
idées-maitresses are few, but he develops them throughout 
his works as a composer develops his themes. He accump. 
lates images as does a poet, and so his prose is closely linked 
up with his poetry, of which there is no space to speak 
here. When he has painted his picture—the artistic analo. 
gies are inevitable—its subject is meant to stand out as one 
thing, pictorially, as he himself first saw it in his mind 
eye, before he attempted the difficult art of exteriorizing it 
in time and space. Let him speak for himself: 


Quand on a une ceuvre en téte, on croit que ce n’est rien 
. on la tient 14 sous la main. On aura sfirement fini ce soir, 
Et quand on la développe, quand on la déroule sur le papier, 
sur le plan du papier, dans ce développement, dans ce déroule. 
ment lineaire qui est la condition méme, qui fait |’institution, 
qui est la constitution de |’art d’écrire, qui en fait la loi, on ne 
sait plus ou I’on va (si on est loyal, si on est probe, si on veut 
Suivre, si on suit fidélement les modalités, les modulations, les 
ondulations de la réalité) (Les courbes géologiques.) (Les courbes, 
les plis du terrain.) Si on ne truque pas, fft-ce pour des raccour- 
cis (artificiels). 


With his brackets, he seems to be groping for a new form, 
a new technique, to meet the necessities of his thought. 
And, as a further example of his style, one cannot resist 
quoting one of the most beautiful passages in his prose 
works: 


Heureux ceux, heureux deux amis qui s’aiment assez, qui 
veulent assez se plaire, qui se connaissent assez, qui s’entendent 
asses, qui sont assez parents, qui pensent et sentent assez de 
méme, assez ensemble en dedans chacun séparément, assez les 
mémes chacun céte 4 céte, qui éprouvent, qui gofitent le plaisir 
de se taire ensemble, de se taire cOte A céte, de marcher long- 
temps, d’aller, de marcher silencieusement le long des silen- 
cieuses routes. Heureux deux amis qui s’aiment assez pour 
(savoir) se taire ensemble. Dans un pays qui sait se taire. 


As the poet of the Mystéres, Péguy is assured of immor- 
tality—a literary immortality, based on the survival of the 
printed word. That his memory and influence remain 
strong in the France of to-day is due, however, to the vivid- 
ness with which he impressed his personality on his reading 
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public, the subscribers to the Cahiers de la Quinzaine, to 
whom practically the whole of his work had been offered. 
Whilst they and their generation survive, it matters not 
that re-editions of Péguy’s individual works are few, and 
that his (posthumous) Giuvres Complétes remain incom- 
plete and difficult of access: his conversation among men 
remains a ripe and fruitful memory, intensified by the con- 
tinuing actuality of so many of his judgments. ‘ The 
struggle,’ he said, ‘is between money and spiritual values 
asa whole.’ The scale of values (already he had seen it) has 
been annihilated, because the instrument of measure, ex- 
change and value has invaded the things it was supposed 
to measure, exchange and value, and has become the very 
matter and object of the world of men. Again, in the inter- 
national situation of the present moment, we see re-enacted 
the state of tension, of armed peace, which is neither war 
nor peace, in which he saw Europe to be living up to the 
eve of the War. He had already said the last word on paci- 
fism, when he defined the true pacifist as being, not the 
man who says: ‘ If my country invades yours, do not fight; 
and if yours invades mine, I will not fight,’ but the man 
who says: ‘If my country invades yours, I will not fight; 
and if yours invades mine, I ask you not to fight,’ and an 
ever-increasing multitude of Frenchmen will re-echo the 
sentiment which moved him to exclaim: ‘ France is a great 
Mohammedan power, in Africa. How much greater she 
would be, throughout the world, if she were something of 
a Christian power at the same time.’ 

At the moment, then, he lives not so much by what he 
has left posterity, as by what he was and by what he did. 
To have lived and acted in and through an organ, is some- 
thing more than to have survived as the mummy of an arm- 
chair philosopher. He was an event, not so much in the 
history of French thought as in the history of France. His 
written works will be referred to and quarried into just 
as long as his action remains vital; they will be the monu- 
ment, not of a pensée but of a man. Requiescat in pace ! 


J. K. L’EstTRance. 
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THE MANICHEAN UNREALITY 


GENTILE attributes to post-Renaissance literary heresy 
the familiar form of Manicheanism. Body and soul, the 
Catholic believes, are married indivorcibly in this life: the 
historical Manichee emphasizes the soul and neglects the 
reality of the body. Historically the Manichees regarded 
marriage as sinful, with the consequence that many came to 
inflict on themselves sterilization, for that was their doc. 
trine in effect. The outcome was soulfulness and Grundy. 
ism, which have permeated life and literature ever since. 
If Gentile errs in applying the emphasis on soul, it is be. 
cause he neglects the counter-emphasis on the body. The te. 
volt against post-Reformation Puritanism implicit in D. H. 
Lawrence is a natural though blind realization of the un. 
reality of the spiritual superman exploited in romantic 
art. It is to a negative religiosity that Lawrence is mer. 
ciless in his exposure of Miriam who was always begging 
things to love her. His own romanticist exploitation 
of sex is mere primitivism, but the Manichean atti- 
tude is evident in the fatalistic way logic is disso- 
ciated from the world of fact as when the Manichees 
ignored marriage in spite of its necessity for human pre- 
servation. It is useful, therefore, to take the fundamental 
Manichean spirit as centred obliviously on either body or 
soul alone, for either way corrupts human integrity and 
disturbs the unity where body dovetails with soul. 

The soul-emphasis in literature is reflected in modern 
aestheticism. This is partly due to the critical tendency 
which refines every line of the poem and partly to the abuse 
of art as religion. The principal influence, however, is 
the shattering of the proper unity of body and soul, and 
the consequent bias in the artist’s vision. This tendency 
can be traced everywhere in the refusal to recognize fac 
tories and slums as part of the artistic material, and this 
exclusiveness was not a mere favouritism on the poet's part 
to fine language, but, on account of the fundamental depth 
of the artistic process, led to idealism in metaphysics anda 
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sluggish humanitarianism in political social life. In spite 
of communist poets who wish to make time the instrument 
of a sensation in opposition to or in evolution from the 
dreamy futurism of the Utopian materialists, the aesthetic 
emphasis is by no means dead. In The Waste Land the 

try was virtually aesthetic. The war between soul and 
body was reflected in its author’s obsession at that period 
with the dualism of the ideal and the real and the conflict 
between past and present. The echoes and quotations of 
traditional poems were not merged with the new post-war 
world. Mr. Eliot’s picture of the present was grotesque and 
partial because of his own intellectual and emotional dis- 
unity; his own environment had nothing of the natural 
(almost ordinary) quality of a living present, but was rather 
parasitical on the life of the past. This is truly aestheticism 
because it is objectivity half-achieved. The soul-emphasis 
is subtle, but generally it may be pinned down as a shrink- 
ing from the facts of pain and inefficiency of the terrestrial 
body of man, The poets cannot face the apparent discre- 
pancy between the disorder of matter and the order of the 
intellect. A similar failure is implicit in Wordsworth’s 
psychological distinction between fancy and imagination in 
The Prelude; fancy, he says, perceives the superficial order 
and imagination the real order: on the contrary, only the 
Catholic equilibrium between body and soul can perceive 
the real order. 


In the Press we have become conscious of reactions that 
are themselves intrinsically Manichean: for, this time it 
is body-emphasis. We have naturists and nudists who can- 
not wait for the resurrection of the body, but must have 
glorified bodies in anticipation. An honest book’ has re- 
corded these words of sun-bathing: ‘And it became clear 
to me that a true return to Nature could not be effected, for 
the man who has evolved into a self-conscious being, by any 
such short cut; that a new spiritual sun had to dawn upon 
the night of his vexed inner being before he could come 





‘4 Modern Prelude, By H. Fausset. (London, 1933.) 
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into real union again with the sun that ruled the physical 
heavens.’ The same writer does not share Lawrence's ily. 
sion of the defeatist Christ, but he misunderstands Chris. 
tian thought when he identifies in it the origin of the dual. 
ism between nature and supernature: grace perfects nature. 
Non-Catholic sects have tended to what is in the last analy. 
sis a soul-emphasis, by advocating ascetism for itself, or con. 
trariwise to body-emphasis by gratifying indulgence for 
itself. To-day the virtue of indulgence crowns all. A re. 
cent poet, Spender, tells us what we have often been told: 
the church, representing religion, stands in the way of the 
sun. Unhappily, bodily indulgence is its own death: the 
practice of contraception means that the body is uncreative 
while the soul is creative, contradicting the life-long unison 
of body and soul. 


Dominic brought dogma to the Manichees. The modern 
artist must feed on the mysteries of religion to illumine the 
practice of art. While Victorian Bolshevists threw up tene. 
ments exemplifying their embryonic communism with 
their common staircase, bed (for several people), lavatory, 
and even house, Gerard Hopkins was achieving an under- 
standing of ordinary people at least externally in his more 
than linear apprehension of their bodily solidarity; the 
result was not mere cubism: Felix Randal’s grace of body 
is bound up with ‘ God’s better beauty,’ supernatural grace. 
To-day there is a gap between the poet’s expression and his 
expression-material. He cannot co-ordinate his ideas and 
the life around him. To do this he must courageously accept 
body and soul in their fullness, and realise that violation 
of the soul, sin, involves the unhealth of the body. He must 
be born again as a whole, in a Catholic fashion. Further, 
his Catholicism must be whole, so that his art will be near 
to real things and real people, to objective truth, that it 
may have the ease of popular song. 


JouHN Durkan. 





CARNOCK, CONFERENCE AND CURZON 


MR. Harold Nicholson has completed his great trilogy,’ 
thus concluding his survey of the diplomatic history of 
Great Britain from approximately the end of ‘Splendid 
Isolation ’ to the death of Lord Curzon. And there has hap- 
pened to Mr. Nicholson what has happened to other his- 
torians; in compiling an account he has unpremeditatedly 
formulated an indictment. He has focussed his lens deli- 
cately upon the clear-cut and aristocratic figure of Diplo- 
macy, but the developed plate has revealed in the back- 
ground and in the very act of sabotage the hulking and 
murderous figure of Democracy. 

There are many counts upon which to praise Mr. Nichol- 
son. He is an admirer of the modern and obscure method 
of prose writing, but his own style is limpid and tradi- 
tional. The Supreme Council overworked him at Paris in 
1919 because of his ability in drafting, and we reap the 
benefit of that ability in his concise précis of situations, 
protocols, treaties, crises and historic passages, précis which 
are clear, logical and full, and easier to read than many 
novels. Most of his historic estimates are not assailable. 
His narrative of Conferences and correspondences is broken 
by some of the most brilliant pen-sketches of places and 
personalities that our generation has produced—the meet- 
ing of Edward VII and the Czar at Reval, for instance, the 
Allied Mission to Bela Kun in 1919, Lord Curzon at Lau- 
sanne (a portrait which should be supplemented by his 
sketch of Arketall in Some People). His epithets and 
phrases enclose large and precise ideas, his knowledge of 
Europe and its working make the reading of his volumes 
almost an education in affairs. It would be unnecessary as 
well as futile to make their reading compulsory at schools. 
No ambitious boy would fail to couple them with M. Mau- 
rois’ Lyautey as the most exciting and essential element 
in his training for a career. 





‘Lord Carnock. Peace Conference, 1919. Curson, the Last 
Phase, (Constable ; 21/- mat , 
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The three books are invaluable, however, not only for 
their intrinsic excellence, but for the tragedy they depict— 
in brief that of trained bureaucratic intelligence failing to 
save a world from destruction by ‘statesmen’ and those 
they rule. There are three phases in which this tragedy te. 
veals itself; the hesitation of British diplomacy in June and 
July of 1914 because the British Cabinet dare not reveal 
its commitments; the desperate muddle of the 1919 Con. 
ference, its intrigue and injustice—Mr, Nicholson pays full 
value to the part played by Italy in insisting on the pound 
of flesh promised her by the Secret Treaty of London—the 
repudiation of Wilson; and, lastly, the subsequent years 
when the British Empire, after the greatest victory it had 
won, retreated helplessly before Oriental and conquered 
States like Turkey, Egypt and Afghanistan when they made 
unheard-of demands from British statesmen. How foolish 
and irresponsible that abdication of power might be is 
shown by the present condition of Egypt. 


Mr. Nicholson is at heart a bureaucrat, and the follies of 
the time he ascribes to the inadequate knowledge of states- 
men and the Press-ridden democracy that, in turn, rides 
them. It is worth noting in a little detail the point he makes 
about Great Britain’s attitude to the crisis of June-July, 
1914. Owing to German naval competition, we had made 
an arrangement with France for pooling our naval re- 
sources, France guarding our Mediterranean connections, 
we her North and Western coasts. This agreement was 
secret. When in the days immediately preceding the out- 
break of war, M. Cambon asked Sir Edward Grey to in- 
plement that agreement, Sir Edward said that the Cabinet 
couid give no such promise. In fact, they dare not. It was 
on this occasion that the invariably imperturbable M. Cam- 
bon staggered into Sir Arthur Nicholson’s room, saying: 
‘Ils vont nous lacher ils vont nous lacher,’ and later said 
to Mr. Wickham Steed: ‘ J’attends de savoir si le mot “hon- 
neur” doit étre rayé du vocabulaire anglais.’ Even when Sir 
Edward announced the ultimatum to Germany he spoke 
of this agreement in the following terms: ‘ We have had 
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a long-standing friendship with France . . . But how far 
that friendship entails obligation . . . let every man look 
into his own heart and his own feelings, and construe the 
extent of the obligation for himself. I construe it myself 
as I feel it, but I do not wish to urge upon anyone else 
more than their feelings dictate as to what they should 
feel about the obligation.* Concealing the actual agree- 
ment beneath the word ‘ friendship,’ Sir Edward commits 
the honouring of that promise to an uninstructed indivi- 
dual ‘ feeling.’ It was, it would appear, only the fact that 
they could appeal to popular indignation over the violation 
of Belgian neutrality that saved the Cabinet from exposure 
of their irresponsibility. 

It is to save the conduct of diplomacy and thereby the 
peace of civilization from the menace of such dishonour- 
able and humiliating imprecisions that Mr. Nicholson 
makes practical suggestions for the conduct of foreign 
affairs at the end of his third volume. He is strongly against 
such personal meetings between statesmen as occur at 
Geneva and against the atmosphere of Conferences. They 
produce in statesmen, he says, ‘gratitude, affability and 
general silliness.’ The only conference which arrived at 
practical conclusions in the years immediately after the 
war was Lausanne, which Lord Curzon, the perfect aristo- 
crat and administrator, dominated with a matchless com- 
bination of Machiavellianism, acumen, audacity, personal 
magnificence, and incredible technical knowledge. Mr. 
Nicholson advocates meetings between professional diplo- 
mats to create precise diplomatic documents. Thus only 
will peaceful international relations be secured. But he is 
not in favour of the old secret diplomacy. The people 
should decide upon the general line of foreign policy, he 
says, though the application of that policy should belong 
strictly to diplomats. His evidence of a thousand pages 
confirms the second stipulation and demolishes the first. 

The trouble lies within that term ‘the People.’ The 
twin shadows of Ratification and Repudiation obscure the 





* See The Listener, August 8th, 1934. 
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bright prospect of a world ordered by precise documeny, 
A watertight treaty may leave a ‘ People’ with a sense of 


injustice and the stitch of Repudiation, when once let drop, 
makes an ever-increasing rent in the fabric of civilization, 
Not ‘the People’ but ‘the Person’ rules in democracy 
the individual voicing the grievances that his newspaper 
tells him to proclaim. In England the Whig and Ton 
cricket match theory has vanished before sterner realities. 
There is no ‘ English People.’ We have not been a nation 
since the War. Everywhere ‘ the Peoples ’—the mass of in. 
dividuals conscious of their disunion, seek rallying points— 
N.R.A., Fascism, the Five Year Plans. In Germany Blut 
und Boden means little more than the blood of Nazi victims 
and the soil that covers them; the Junkers and Industrialists 
will hardly permit the imitation of Fascist corporativism; 
there remains the possible finding of unity in a mystial 
exaltation_of the leader—the growing significance of the 
Fiihrerprinzip. Where Britain is to find unity it is hard to 
see; it may be that coming events will revive Imperialism 
and the power of the Monarchy, and we shall return toa 
consciousness of our material greatness which may, as we 
have not to grasp more possessions, but merely to fulfil the 
potentialities of our position in those we have, give a noble 
and unifying impulse to the English character. 


P. D. Fostm. 





THE CATHOLIC FAMILY 
NOTES FOR CRITICISM 


(1) 

The present organization of English society is based on the 
assumption that families include only two or three children 
apiece. The details of life fit into a consistent scheme which is 
compatible with the small family, and with no other. 

The scheme quite clearly and obviously does not permit of a 
large family, save as a very exceptional thing. A family of 
several young children is rarely met with to-day, particularly 
in the wide-spread middle-classes, and in those classes a natural 
family of 8, 10 or 12 children is extremely rare. For the large 
family is compelled to ostracise itself, and to live so differently 
from persons of its own social status as to excite their curiosity. 

It also excites their pity, contempt or reprobation. To bring 
a number of children into the world is regarded as foolish, im- 
provident, unkind and unjust. It is retrograde, out of harmony 
with modern progress, a failure to benefit from scientific know- 
ledge, an intensification of the troubles of an already over-popu- 
lated world, and an act of cruelty to parents and children 


alike. That is the common verdict, not only of the worldly man 
and woman, but also of the majority of the most upright, gen- 
erous, kind-hearted and religious of our neighbours. 


(2) 

Hardly anyone now supposes that there is a necessary connec- 
tion between marital relationship and the conception of children. 
The use of some form of birth-prevention is considered an ob- 
vious duty among married people. 

The natural instincts are stimulated in every direction. Jour- 
nals, books, plays, films, clothing, social customs, conversation 
and many other things openly conspire to turn the thoughts to 
sex, The married have no wish to forego the resultant pleasure, 
and by a curious mental inhibition they refuse to contemplate 
the effect of such stimulation on the unmarried. 


(3) 

_Now to a Catholic, birth-prevention is forbidden. Under all 
circumstances it is a grave sin, He lives, nevertheless, among 
non-Catholics, who outnumber him by twenty times. His mode 
of living, as a rule, is indistinguishable from that of his neigh- 
bours. He lives in the same sort of house, wears the same sort 
of clothes, and has the same social customs and amusements. 
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But he can only live like his neighbours if he has a smajj 
family. He has therefore the choice between two heroic alter. 
natives. On the one hand he may live as a celibate in the mar. 
ried state for a long period of years, or on the other hand he 
may completely withdraw from the manner of life of his king 
and have from six to a dozen children. He can only escape 
choice between these heroic alternatives if from natural causes 
his marriage is completely or partially infertile. 


(4) 


The sin of birth-prevention is of an unusual sort in that it 
is peculiar to certain historical epochs and races in which civi- 
lization has begun to decay. Nations have lived for centuries 
without any common knowledge of it. For men and women who 
live in a healthy environment it is therefore completely avoid. 
able, unlike such sins as envy, malice, gluttony, avarive, pride, 
and the like. 

Hence we cannot content ourselves by suggesting that it is 
sufficient to proclaim the truth, and to trust that the majority 
will refrain from birth-prevention in so far as the common weak- 
ness of human nature permits. In this case we can content 
ourselves with nothing less than complete freedom from sin. 

Let us then consider by what means complete freedom from 
the sin of birth-prevention may be obtained. 


(5) 


It is admitted that an exceptional man married to an excep- 
tional woman may succeed in limiting his children to two or 
three by continence in the married state for a long period of 
years, and thereby maintain the manner of life of his social 
equals. 

The average woman marries in her twenties, and bears two 
or three children before she is thirty. For a further ten years, 
and often for a further twenty years, she is capable of bearing 
children at regular intervals. For that period she and her hus- 
band must live a celibate life if further children are to be 
avoided. 

This position is highly unnatural. The constant intimacy, the 
knowledge of natural rights, and the example of almost every 
neighbour create a mental atmosphere in which continence 
is only possible to the exceptionally heroic or austere. 

If it is difficult for the normal man and woman to live con- 
tinently until middle age as bachelor and spinster, it is clearly 
much more difficult for them to spend the most vigorous two 
decades of their lives in complete continence in the intimacy of 


marriage. 
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(6) 

Should the foregoing alternative be chosen, many failures 
are to be expected. The ideal itself is not convincing, The world 
is not over-populated ; its whole population could stand with 
comfort on a piece of land no bigger than the Isle of Wight. 
Everyone knows, too, that there is a plethora of food in civi- 
lized lands. The mode of life of to-day is in truth arbitrary and 
artificial, and little worth so great a sacrifice. 

Should Catholics choose this way out of their difficulties, 
the Church will tend to retain the physically infertile and the 
insincere, and to lose the fertile and the naturally honest. 

Furthermore, if in individual cases the attempt is made with- 
out reasons which are ultimately adequate, the abnormal strain 
will inevitably give rise to personal disharmonies and to abnor- 
mal nervous and psychological conditions. There is little hope 
of obtaining that contentment, peace, courtesy, and honour 
which were formerly associated with the Christian family if the 
prime relationship of marriage is subjected to a constant con- 
flict between dread of pregnancy, abnormal continence, unna- 
tural sin, natural rights and natural duties. From this cause the 
melancholy fact arises that the non-Catholic and the lax Catho- 
lic may often achieve a degree of harmony and contentment 
unknown to the Catholic who is sincere. 


(7) 


The choice of a large family as an alternative to abnormal 
continence demands under present circumstances so much in- 
dependence and strength of character, and so much persever- 
ance in deliberate opposition to the contrary habits and opinions 
of neighbours, that it, too, is possible only for the exceptional 
man and woman. 

The gregarious and imitative instincts of mankind are so 
powerful as to make it certain that the bulk of Catholics who 
intermingle with non-Catholic neighbours will not produce 
numerous children. The wages of the poorer classes are based 
on a standard which is not intended to permit of it: in many 
indirect ways the middle-class income would be jeopardised by 
numerous children ; and for nearly everyone the hardship would 
be intolerable. 


(8) 

_In this case, however, the ideal conforms with Christian prin- 
ciple and practice. The discipline, stability of character, mutual 
charity, and freedom from avarice and luxury called forth by the 
large family are part of the Christian objective. 
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The idea of fertility, too, is closely associated with Christja. 
nity, and allied to that vigorous and creative force which r. 
ceives the instinctive admiration of humanity, 


For most people the objections to the natural family resolve 
themselves into four: (a) the difficulty of providing enough 
food, clothing and other real necessities from present incomes: 
(b) the general insecurity of means of livelihood, and the scarcity 
of occupations for children old enough to earn their living; 
(c) the impossibility of conducting the externals of life ing 
manner which bears any similarity to that of their neighbours’ 
conduct, together with the social isolation derived from that 
fact : and (d) the deprivation of comforts, conveniences, amuse. 
ments and pleasures entailed by the possession of a large family, 


(9) 


The objection arising from the anticipated deprivation of 
luxuries and pleasures may be disposed of by renewing the tradi. 
tional Christian attitude to material things. The Christian ideal 
does not include more than a frugal sufficiency: additional 
wealth is a doubtful benefit and a needless danger. And happi- 
ness is to be found in simplicity, rather than in the multiple 
conveniences and distractions of present-day life. 


The objection arising from social isolation may be disposed 
of by the creation of an adequate social life among Catholics 
themselves, and a withdrawal from social competition with non- 
Catholics. In this connection it is to be noted that the present 
system of ‘ infiltration’ does not permeate the non-Catholic 
world with Catholic principles: it has in fact the reverse effect. 
The distinctive mark of the Catholic should lie in major issues 
of social conduct rather than in the technicalities of his religion. 


The objections arising from present economic conditions, and 
comprising, firstly, the difficulty of obtaining sufficient necessi- 
ties from present incomes, and, secondly, the difficulty of ob 
taining and retaining a means of livelihood, are less easily dis- 
posed of. It is, indeed, asserted that they can be overcome if 
the nation will adopt Social Credit, Fascism, Neo-Corporatism, 
or some other political or economic theory ; but, even if, for the 
sake of argument, the efficacy of these theories be granted, it 
is outside the power of the Catholic body to bring them into 
force. 


It is clearly less than duty to wait impotently for a proble 
matical national remedy, if a practical solution is ready to han¢, 
and able to be applied in independence of others. I submit that 
such a remedy is now available. 
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(10) 

The remedy available is the reconstitution of economic societies 
of our own. If the need were sufficiently appreciated, enough 
money could readily be found in Catholic circles for the purchase 
of many thousands of acres of fertile land within the confines 
of this country. In a relatively short space of time numerous 
villages could be established by those Catholics willing to farm, 
or to follow the trades and crafts needed by those living simple 
lives in close contact with the land, 

With the details of such an enterprise I am not now concerned. 
Since elsewhere than in England and the United States most 
Catholics of to-day live simple lives in rural areas, it is impos- 
sible to suggest that such a life is impracticable. I assume with 
confidence that many English Catholics are capable of adapta- 
tion sufficient to procure a frugal livelihood under circumstances 
so widespread and so normal] to the human race, 

It is common knowledge that life on the land, of the subsis- 
tence type customary among peasants, would permit natural 
families to be reared in healthy surroundings, and would provide 
useful work for an almost unlimited number of hands. 

In order to practise polygamy the Mormons left their incom- 
patible surroundings for the fields of Utah. If Catholics in this 
country wish for freedom to practise normal monogamous ferti- 
lity, it would seem that they must adventure into the fields of 
England. A virile and courageous body, when bound by in- 
tolerable restrictions, has no option but to take the initiative in 
creating a milieu in which everyone is free to live in harmony 
with those principles which are deemed to be basic and essen- 
tial. A milieu so created would naturally begin with an especial 
simplicty, and its subsequent elaboration would be directed along 
— which would not restrict the elementary rights of indi- 
viduals. 


(11) 
The foregoing argument may be summarized thus :— 


(1) In this country birth-restriction is substantially universal 
and the social and economic life of the nation is based on 
the assumption that all families are small. The large family 
is now rare, save in certain sections of the working- 
classes. 


(2) Birth-restriction as currently practised is, however, a 
grave sin. It is furthermore an exceptional kind of sin into 
which mankind is only tempted in periods of decadence ; 
and since it can be wholly avoided, it demands especial 
consideration. 
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(3) If the average Catholic is to mix with his neighbours on 
terms of equality, he must limit his family by living for 
some ten or twenty years a celibate life in the married 
state. This proposal conflicts so radically with the elemen- 
tary rights and instincts of men and women, and is sup- 
ported by such inadequate motives, that it is doomed to 
failure. 


(4) Neither is it to be expected under present circumstances 
that the average Catholic will have a natural family merely 
because it seems the only way in which sin can be avoided, 
The contrary social and economic influences around him 
are in fact too great. Nevertheless, in this case the pro- 
posal is both natural and Christian. 


(5) It is therefore the duty of the Catholic body to cake action 
in furtherance of its principles. It cannot assume control 
of the State and reform the economic structure of the na- 
tion. But, if convinced of the need, it could at once pur- 
chase large tracts of land, and create self-supporting 
Catholic colonies in which natural families could be reared 
in healthy and simple surroundings. 


(x2) 

In this matter there is need to beware of two common de- 
fects: the first comprises the sterile idea that it is impossible 
to do the right thing until everyone else is ready to do it at the 
same time; and the second has been described by a well-known 
Catholic as ‘ the characteristically English failure to face facts.’ 
As to the first, it has already been suggested that the Catholic 
body is not justified in waiting for the State to find a national 
cure for what has become a peculiarly Catholic problem : as to 
the second, a few observations remain to be added. 

It must be repeated that there is no prospect whatever that 
the ordinary Catholic immersed in the whirlpool of modern life 
will have a large family, or alternatively that he will spend the 
best years of his manhood in married celibacy. In both men and 
women the sexual instinct is profound and urgent, and mar- 
riage is its divinely-appointed outlet. It is difficult enough for 
the unmarried to be continent in the sexual atmosphere of to- 
day : no one, save the recluse, seriously believes that ordinary 
men and women can marry and accomplish the much more 
difficult task of living for ten or twenty years in married celi- 
bacy; nor, for that matter, does anyone expect them to have a 
natural family. 

These, however, are substantially the only alternatives placed 
before the Catholic body. The radical cure is to escape from the 
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milieu in which this entirely unnecessary sin is all but compul- 
sory, and it is to be regretted that we hear so little of any pro- 
posal to deal with the matter in a radical way. 

But, at the best, many of us could not escape immediately, 
and perhaps some of us would have to be content to contemplate 
the escape of our children, The perception that there is no real 
impasse would, however, help us to accommodate ourselves to 
our temporary hardship ; for there is less heroism in facing tem- 
porary difficulty than in trying to practise a way of life which 
to those unversed in philosophical argument seems completely 
and permanently irrational. 

A half-way house may be envisaged as a probable solution 
in the days of waiting ; namely, considerable periods of married 
celibacy, and considerably larger families. For this, however, a 
propitious atmosphere in Catholic circles is essential, Protracted 
marital celibacy is a new problem, and it has not yet been faced 
in the frank and practical manner in which the problem of re- 
ligious celibacy is faced. Since the former is more difficult, there 
seems to be immediate need for the general adoption by the lait 
of more stringent personal restrictions regarding those multi- 
tudinous things which stimulate the natural instincts. And as to 
larger families, these will only eventuate if the Catholic body 
adopts the traditional Christian attitude to material possessions 
and purchased pleasures, and accepts a simple life and hard 
work as its normal lot. In neither of these matters is there at 
present any perceptible difference between the habits and outlook 
of the Catholic and those of his non-Catholic neighbour. 


B. THISTLETHWAITE. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


KULTUURLEVEN (published by Geloofsverdediging, Ploeg. 
straat, Antwerp; 40 Belgian francs per annum) is the name 
of the new review of the Flemish Dominicans which has 
succeeded to the more modest and less comprehensive Tho. 
mistische Tijdschrift. The September number affords a 
good example of the thoroughness with which a great 
variety of topics are treated by experts. Cyriel Verschare 
publishes a Flemish translation of his lecture on Flemish 
Mysticism delivered at Aix-la-Chapelle last June: his own 
poetic gifts singularly qualify him to interpret the often 
puzzling symbolism of Ruysbroeck and the other mystical 
writers of Flanders. The Notion of Being as a Pivot of 
Thomist Thought is the subject of a study by Dr. Kremer, 
C.SS.R. (well known for his studies of the English and 
American Neo-Realists), who has so mastered the matter 
as to bring to it unusual freshness and originality. Fr. M.C. 
Schroons, O.P., in the course of an article on Morality and 
War, shows how scriptural texts are misquoted by pacifists 
and militarists alike in complete disregard of the actual 
teaching of the New Testament. Fr. C. van Gestel, O.P. (a 
recent contributor to BLACKFRIARS), discusses, with his 
customary conciseness and fairness, the doctrines of Emile 
Van der Velde in one of a series of studies on contemporary 
Continental socialists. The arts are served in contributions 
on the famous Adoration of the Lamb triptych at Ghent, on 
Literatuuroffensief in U.S.S.R., and by the film-chronicle 
of K. Luyten, who criticises the methods of the American 
Legion of Decency which he considers, with good reason, 
to compare unfavourably with the action taken in the mat- 
ter by Catholics on the Continent. 


THE DISTRIBUTISTS’ WEEKLY. On October 11th appeared the 
five hundredth number of G.k.’s WEEKLY. Nobody 
acquainted with the difficulties which confront indepen- 
dent journalism at the present time, and the peculiar diffi 
culties which G.K.’s has had to surmount, will hesitate to 
congratulate such longevity. G.K.’s is, of course, intended 
to be a provocative paper, and it has often been successful 
in making Penguin (among others) exceedingly provoked. 
Constitutionally incapable of sharing the attitude to life 
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of some of its contributors (and pitiably insensible to many 
of their jokes), he would not have his shortcomings obstruct 
recognition of their gallant maintenance of principles dear 
to all of us. G.K.’s stands, in its own distinctive way, for the 
ideal of personal liberty and its assurance by the equitable 
division of property. Some of us, in addition to tempera- 
mental differences, may find grounds for criticism in the 
orthodox G.K.’s programme, and even in the orthodox 
G.K.’s interpretation of the formula. Such secondary diver- 
gencies should not stand in the way of acknowledgment of 
far more fundamental agreements and sympathies. It is 
said that the truly great and humble G.K.C. was very re- 
luctant to lend his initials to the title of the Weekly, but 
was persuaded to it against his own judgment by his ad- 
visers. There can be little doubt that G.K.C. was right and 
his advisers wrong. To some of us the Weekly seems too 
often to have compromised the vital principles of essential 
Distributism in the very personal tastes, views and preju- 
dices—not always happily interpreted by his disciples—of 
its editor (who would be the last to wish to impose them 
as dogmas of faith necessary to national regeneration), and 
to have become impressed with a personal stamp which 
hinders it from becoming the great power for good that it 
should be. In offering congratulations and sincerest wishes 
for the further success of G.K.’s Weekly, Penguin ventures 
to express the hope that future policy may tend to base 
itself more and more on the broadest basis of essential Dis- 
tributism, at the expense perhaps of accidentals, but with- 
out prejudice to the characteristics which always make 
G.K.’s stimulating reading. No longer could it be dismissed 
as merely the organ of a clever coterie, rather contemptu- 
ously aloof from the society into which it has, nacre, 
pleased God to call us, but might become an effective force 
within that society itself for its conversion to social and 
economic conditions permitting the full exercise of the 
rights and duties of the human person. 


The Catholic Land Associations of England and Wales 
are, in a sense, the offspring of Distributism and are alone 
enough to justify its existence. These associations have now 
produced an organ of their own. THE CROSS AND THE 
PLOUGH (2d. quarterly from Weeford Cottage, Hill, Sutton 
Coldfield). The first number includes, for the delectation 
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of suburbia, an inevitable stage-rustic turn by an inevitable 
‘ Hodge,’ but, in the main, the romantic appeal of the Land 
Movement is kept well in he background, and the new 
quarterly quite clearly means serious business. We wish 
every success to this effort to make better known and un. 
derstood what the Pope has called ‘the most praiseworthy 
enterprise’ of ‘restoring a sane and healthy life of the 
countryside’ with its object of the ‘ diminution of unem- 
ployment through the development of the agricultural re. 
sources of the country to the fullest extent possible.’ 


CATACOMBS, LIBERALISM—OR CATHOLIC ACTION? While we 
would not endorse his every word nor admit the justice of 
all his criticisms, there are some excellent and vitally im- 
portant points in a letter which Mr. John Quinlan (contri- 
butor of one of the most discussed articles in our ‘ Catholic 
Action Number ’) has sent to THE CATHOLIC HERALD (Oct. 6) 
in reply to some observations which had appeared in an 
earlier issue of that paper. He writes: 


Very few would disagree with you that it is difficult to dis- 
cover from BLACKFRIARS what Catholic Action will be like in 
England. But the reason for this should be sufficiently clear. It is 
not the function of any periodical or person to particularize in 
this matter as yet : it is the function of the Bishops. The national 
board has only recently been constituted; so far it has issued 
no programme. It is a matter not merely of courtesy but of 
obedience (a vital constituent of Catholic Action) not to discuss 
formally what particular things will be done or how they will 
be done. ... 


You also consider it an objection that Catholic Action may 
create a self-conscious Catholic body which will be inclined to 
keep much to itself, to be exclusive (you say ‘ sectarian ’), Set- 
ting aside your semi-Fascist appellation of ‘ Black Front,’ let 
us pray that it will... . 


Mr. Quinlan then criticizes (surely irrelevantly so far as the 
Catholic Herald is concerned) the contrary policy, in which 
he scents a recrudescent ‘ liberalism ’: 


It is theoretically true that a Catholic laity working like a 
leaven should permeate its milieu and turn it into its own 
colour ; but unhappily it more commonly happens that it is the 
opposite process which is successful; it is the world which has 
taken possession of the Catholics . . . The wholesale defection 
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of the Continental workers and our own ‘leakage’ problem 
are results of the excess of the merging, ‘ unconscious ’ policy. 
But Mr. Quinlan is no advocate of the ‘ flight to the cata- 
combs’ programme (as commonly understood), although: 


Circumstances are tending to push the Church into the posi- 
tion she occupied in the pre-Constantine era. We are graduall 
becoming moral and social outlaws. In that era Catholic Action 
flourished: there was a definite organization of lay apostles. 
But though they contacted with the world, they came from and 
returned to a well-guarded fold in which they were nourished 
and protected. 


We think Mr. Quinlan has put his finger on the funda- 
mental dilemma which lies, often unsuspected, at the root 
of many of the differences between thinking Catholics at 
the present time. What is more, he has detected the solu- 
tion of the dilemma—Catholic Action, whose ‘ effect will 
be to make the individual acutely, if necessary painfully, 
conscious of the demands of his faith.’ In pointing out how 
Catholic Action surmounts the evils of ‘ unconscious merg- 
ing’ on the one side and of isolation with its concomitant 
neglect of our apostolic obligations on the other, Mr. Quin- 
lan has rendered a valuable service to the understanding 
of what Catholic Action really means. 


CATHOLIC ACTION AND ‘ SECTARIANISM.’ The charge of Liber- 
alism is, in this context, a grave one, and is, we are sure, 
misdirected. But the words which prompted Mr, Quinlan’s 
letter are indeed perplexing. The writer (Catholic Herald, 
Sept. 15) scented: 


the danger that Catholic Action will induce an unhealthy self- 
consciousness of Catholics forming a separated body and fight- 
ing together on a kind of ‘ black front.’ BLACKFRIARS itself has 
in the past stood out so strongly against this sectarian concep- 
tion of Catholicity that we look to it for guidance on the matter. 


Pending some fuller explanation of the writer’s difficulty, 
we cannot, we fear, be very helpful. We would only remark 
that, although BLACKFRIARS oe consistently repudiated 
anything which would tend to make the Church an isolated 
denomination, although it has always maintained that 
Catholicity is the fullness of natural and supernatural life, 
and that consequently Catholics as such should not divorce 
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their ‘secular’ from their ‘ religious ’ activities, never has 
it denied (what is indeed a corollary of this) that the 
Church is a distinct and distinctive, a compact and indeed 
a rigorously exclusive body in, but not of, the world. It was 
so in Galilee, and it must always be so, for real comprehen. 
siveness postulates exclusiveness. To repudiate this would 
be to repudiate its Divine mission in the world, the sole 
justification for its existence. 

A very kindly and complimentary comment on our Sep. 
tember number in THE CLERGY REVIEW contains a passage 
which we find scarcely less perplexing: 


The great advantage of Catholic Action, it seems to us, is 
that there will be some chance of forestalling the activities of 
an earnest layman who has, perhaps, only an elementary sense 
of his limitations. 


The italics indeed are ours, and the negative advantages 
which should follow the establishment of Catholic Action 
are not negligible. But if no greater advantage is to be 
sought in Catholic Action than its utility as an instrument 
for the repression of indiscreet zealots, not only the Sep- 
tember BLACKFRIARS, but the entire collection of Papal 
instructions regarding Catholic Action would seem to have 
been written in vain. 


‘ INFILTRATION.” The programme of ‘ infiltration ’ suggested 
by Fr. Thomas Gilby in Catholics and the National Con- 
sciousness and Laxton Week-End (in the June and October 
numbers of BLACKFRIARS respectively) has aroused wide- 
spread and sympathetic interest both at home and abroad. 
The latest comment is that of LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE 
(October 10th), which, after a thorough and careful analy- 
sis of Fr. Gilby’s first article, concludes: 


Fr. Gilby’s description does not therefore envisage the man- 
ner in which Catholic Action itself should develop in England, 
but rather the indispensable preliminaries to that Catholic Ac- 
tion. In England even less than in other countries can the off- 
cial, organized lay-apostolate afford to dispense with this moral 
preparation of public opinion, which is usually the result of 
humble individual efforts, each of which functions in its own 
particular sphere in a Christian spirit of fraternal charity and 
general helpfulness. Moreover, it will seem to some observers, 
and not without reason, that there is need for a fundamental 
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change in the whole mentality of the majority of English Catho- 
lics, both clerical and lay, in this matter of their individual re- 
lationships—Catholics, Anglicans and Nonconformists have not 
lived together for centuries without coming to understand and 
appreciate one another. In the past the Catholics of England 
have had excuse for their isolation; now they must have their 


victory. 


It need hardly be pointed out that this policy of * infiltra- 
tion,’ while definitely ‘ unsectarian,’ has nothing in com- 
mon with the liberalist spirit of compromise. Here is no 
question of ‘ unconscious merging ’; it is, if we understand 
it aright, the conscious and deliberate taking of uncom- 
promising (but not necessarily arrogant) Catholicism into 
everyday life. 


COLOSSEUM AND ESPRIT. There is rather less rending of the 
Lions by the Christians in THE COLOSSEUM Number Three 
(a presumably useful, but to us a somewhat repulsive, spec- 
tacle), Though still definitely ‘ Not a Polite Review,’ and 
indeed in more than one sense a somewhat rude one, The 
Colosseum promises to settle down to become a permanent, 
indispensable and serious addition to periodical literature. 
Christopher Dawson’s The Real Issue on the social mission 
of the Church is of course the best thing in the number. 
Francois Mauriac seems to have mistaken his visitor’s iden- 
tity in An Evening with Greta Garbo (could it have been 
Zasu Pitts?). The first instalment of Bernard Wall’s Marx- 
ism and Man contains many good points. Laurence Oliver 
is characteristically caustic about Bernard Shaw, but needs, 
even more than some others of the team, to learn that the 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God. A very 
heterogeneous series of short articles seeks to define the 
review’s policy regarding the arts. Although the contribu- 
tors are agreed in stressing (perhaps over-stressing) that the 
art of a period reflects its social conditions, no very clear or 
uniform programme or outlook emerges from the sympo- 
sium. It compares unfavourably with the more considered 
and exhaustive treatment of the same subject in the Octo- 
ber ESPRIT, a special number devoted to L’Art et la Révo- 
lution spirituelle. Unified by a leading article of Emma- 
nuel Mounier on Une réhabilitation de l’Art et des Ar- 
tistes, contributions consist of an excellent series of Préfaces 
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to a new Literature, Poetry, Theatre, Painting, Architec. 
ture, Music, and Cinema. 


MISCELLANEA. The next Essay in Order will arouse interest 
in Theodor Haecker. A pref study of his life and work will 
be found in the September HOCHLAND together with a pro- 
found essay of his own, Analogia Trinitatis—Interesting 
memoirs of Father Bede Jarrett have appeared in pax 
(August) and MEMORIE DOMENICANE (July-August: Conven. 
to S. Maria Novella, Firenze), by Mrs. Plunket Greene and 
Fr. Daniel Callus, O.P., vp Spear abi valuable article 
on the delicate question of the relation of Catholic Action 


to politics by Colonel André Roullet appears in LA vir w- 
TELLECTUELLE of September 25th.—A pungent criticism by 
Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P., in THE MONTH, of Our Unreason- 
able Services, resuscitates the question of the scandalous 
unworthiness of some ‘English’ renderings of ‘ popular’ 
prayers and hymns. 


PENGUIN. 





REVIEWS 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


Von HUGEL AND THE SUPERNATURAL. By A. Hazard Dakin, Jr., 
Ph.D. (S.P.C.K.; 12/6.) 

Tue MODERNIST MOVEMENT IN THE Roman Cuurcu. Its Origins 
and Outcome. By Alec R. Vidler, M.A. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press; 12/6.) 

An immense amount of assiduous reading has gone to the 
making of the first of these two books. In reading it one has 
the impression of a mosaic made up of a multitude of quota- 
tions cemented together by remarks of the author. Most of the 
quotations come, of course, from Von Higel’s works, but by 
no means all. Indeed, one of the drawbacks of the work is that 
the author seems to have been unable to resist quoting any 
passage from anywhere that had any bearing on the matter in 
hand. Dr. Dakin hopes that ‘ this study of Von Hiigel’s concept 
of the supernatural, which involves an examination of his reli- 
gious and philosophical position, may be useful to beginners 
as an introductory outline and to advanced readers as a refer- 
ence manual.’ It is more likely to prove useful for the latter 
purpose than for the former, for beginners will probably find 
it somewhat dull, and in any case Mr. Lester-Garland has al- 
ready provided them with a better introduction in his little work 
The Religious Philosophy of Baron F. von Hiigel. In spite of 
the book’s title, Dr. Dakin seems several times to hint that he 
has no very clear idea as to what Von Hiigel meant by the 
supernatural. It is true that the !atter nowhere defined exactly 
what the word meant to him, but he took for granted the 
ordinary background of Catholic theology, and especially Tho- 
mistic theology; he even went so far as to say that on this 
question of the Natural and Supernatural ‘ St, Thomas is more 
complete and balanced, and penetrates to the specific genius 
of Christianity more deeply, than St. Paul and St. Augustine, 
with all their great directness and intensity.’ A closer acquaint- 
ance with this Thomistic theology would have enabled Dr. 
Dakin to improve his book at several points. 

In reading this digest of his works one realizes again that 
however much there was of modernism in Von Hiigel, he put 
very little of it into his books. As Mr. Vidler notes in his very 
interesting history of the modernist movement, the leading part 
which Von Hiigel took in that movement was not a literary 
one, From that point of view the title that Paul Sabatier gave 
him of ‘1’év€que des modernistes ’’ was not altogether inapt ; 
certainly no one showed more fussiness in tending that strange 
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flock. But he was never a true modernist at heart : as Mr, Chris. 
topher Dawson has said, ‘ he whole-heartedly accepted the dog. 
matic principle of Catholicism—the existence of a divine Truth 
and a divine Authority to which the human mind and will must 
conform themselves.’ Mr. Vidler’s statement, then, that the 
later ‘ obscuring of Von Hiigel’s modernism was also due to the 
modification which, from about 1907 onwards, it did in fact 
undergo,’ is hardly adequate. He would have been nearer the 
mark if he had repeated of the Baron what earlier he says so 
well of Newman, that ‘ his explorations never in his own mind 
involved a calling in question of traditional orthodoxy as an in- 
fallible revelation of absolute truth.’ 


Mr. Vidler’s book is interesting and well worth reading, but 
what is surprising is his total inability to see that the Catholic— 
he would say the Roman Catholic—position has anything to be 
said for it. He speaks of ‘ the myth of an unchanging ortho. 
doxy,’ and thinks it self-evident that ‘the new knowledge of 
Christian origins ’ renders absolutely necessary, not merely a 
more careful statement of particular dogmas, but a new attitude 
to dogma as such. For the school to which he belongs, religious 
experience, not truths revealed ab extra, constitutes the data 
of theology. In spite of these crudities this account of one of the 
strangest episodes in the history of the Church will be read with 
profit. Really instructive for Catholics are the pages which the 
author devotes to the influence of the Modernist Movement on 
the Anglican Church. 

Luke WALKER, O.P. 


RELIGION ET ViE. By Dr. Arnold Rademacher. Traduit de |’alle- 
mand par |’Abbé Delaisse. (Editions de la Cité Chrétienne, 
Bruxelles; 20 fr. belges.) 


Pas de rénovation des conditions extérieures de la vie sans une 
renaissance intérieure. Atomism, theoretic and practical, stands 
in the way of any reformation of a disjointed world, The strength 
of medieval philosophy lay mainly in its power of synthesis; in 
modern philosophy the emphasis has been rather on the side of 
analysis. A common creed gave to past centuries at least theo- 
retically a common basis of unity ; to-day, the variety of creeds, 
natural and supernatural, and the absence of creeds, make for 
disruption. But logically prior to these external divisions is the 
inner disruption of atomism. There is no synthesis. Accept the 
existence of both nature and the supernatural : you have at once 
a tension ; the claims of life and of religion have both to be met 
and here there has always been difficulty. You can reject life, 
like the Manichees; you can reject religion, like the pagan 
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Humanists : this is in either case to despair of a solution, We 
in our time have seen an increasing divorce of religion from 
life—it is, says Dr. Rademacher, a sort of second original sin— 
and from the less perceptible influences of the dichotomy few 
are immune. Even those who would indignantly deny the charge 
of being either acosmist or atheist are none the less unable to 
make one the two elements in their lives. On Sunday mornings 
we accept the statement that to gain the world at the expense 
of one’s soul is folly : for the rest of the week we accept a state 
of affairs in which a commercial industrialism is doing its best 
to rob the workman of his soul, his rationality, and turn him 
into a robot. This is positive contradiction. Or again, we have 
our theatre or our film, but fail to fit them, with prayer or Mass, 
into the general scheme of things. This is at least a negative dis- 
junction, Perhaps we criticize the films as being anti-Christian ; 
but are we sure that we are applying general principles and not 
merely being motived by rules of a conventional code? Can we 
pass from the Summa to Rabelais without feeling disjointed, or 
remain undismayed by the hot snorts of indignation aroused 
by the novels of Mr. Evelyn Waugh? Can we, in sum, detect 
truth and beauty in their various vestures, or are we at the mercy 
of unprincipled reactions to appearances, dictated by a non- 
Christian convention? There are two planes, natural and super- 
natural, but there is one truth and one beauty. There are two 
spheres of activity, but they must be made one, for the end is 
one. Culture is defined by Dr. Rademacher as the actualization 
of all our human virtuality; religion is the worship and love 
of God. An ideal difficult, at best, of attainment; certainly 
dangerous. But to be a good Christian is to live dangerously, 
to renounce the facile surrender of division: the worldly week, 
the ‘curl for Sundays.’ For ‘ culture without religion is soul- 
less ’ and ‘ religion demands that it may spread itself through- 
out the entire domain of culture and is in suffering if it cannot.’ 

What is the name of this ideal unity after which one must 
strive? It is holiness. Mr. Eric Gill has written recently of holi- 
ness in the question of art and religion; Dr. Rademacher here 
treats of the same theme in its widest setting. Holiness must, 
by making possible the restoration of the internal unity of man, 
make possible the external unity of mankind. And the more 
urgent the latter becomes, the more urgent the former. That is 
why the rather dry pages of this book are of extreme impor- 
tance: the Catholic is not unaffected by the atmosphere of the 
age; discontinuity, the root of all our troubles, passes often un- 
noticed. It would be a good thing if we were all fully aware of 
the evil, 

GERALD VANNn, O.P. 
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Our Lapy or Lourpes. Meditations on the Salve Regina. By 
Fr. Bede Jarrett, O.P. (Burns Oates and Washbourne; 
2/6.) 


This is a reprint of a little book published in New York jn 
February of this year less than a month before Fr. Bede Jar. 
rett’s death. It contains a series of conferences or meditations 
given during a Novena in honour of Our Lady of Lourdes and 
taken down as he delivered them. We have in them the spoken 
word informal and personal and thus, happily, they recall much 
of the beautiful and simple style of that eloquent preacher. But 
Fr. Bede was not merely an eloquent and popular preacher. He 
was a sound theologian. He had that rare gift of being able to 
expound accurately the deepest truths of the faith in a simple 
direct manner that appealed to almost every type of person, 
The interest of this book lies not only in its recalling so clearly 
the vivid personality of the preacher, but even more in showing 
certain characteristics which appeared in everything he said or 
did. It is, for example, characteristic of his method of preach- 
ing. Fr. Bede had a remarkable memory, and made full use of 
everything that he had ever read or seen, Whatever he learnt, 
and he seemd always so boyishly eager to learn something new, 
he was able to incorporate into his writing or preaching. A 
church once seen, a lovely landscape, a picture, some poem read 
at an odd moment, an interesting invention, there was nothing 
which could not be grist to his mill. There are many examples 
of this in this book; one can quote as typical the beautiful way 
in which he makes use of his memories of South Leigh church to 
develop his theme (p. 49). His love of nature, of the country, 
and in particular of the English country-side, was notorious. 
And that love is reflected over and over again in these pages. 
‘To see the beauty of the sunset and to cherish it in your 
memory is to have unceasing joy. To see a wide stretch of 
country and to enjoy gazing at it and to let it haunt your 
memory, that is blessedness ! ’ Again, this book is characteristic 
of his thought. The presence of God in us and around us, the 
love of this world because it was God’s world, His providential 
guidance, these were themes constantly recurring in his ser- 
mons, And yet withal the growing sense of detachment and 
even of loneliness. ‘ There is something strangely, unbeliev- 
ably attractive in the free wild world, in life in that world. The 
Arab, with the desert around him, feels the freedom of it. Men 
of civilized cities are caught by the attraction of the desert, 
its absolute freedom, its width, its openness, its far horizon. In 
it they feel free. Well, spiritually, that is where we should be; 
we can be so by remembering that we are travellers’ (p. 67). 
And yet this loneliness is a transient thing, ‘ the growing con- 
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sciousness that you are being slowly driven into a corner, but 
knowing too that the corner is God ’ (p. 56). One could quote 
many more passages to illustrate his characteristics of thought 
and method, for here is not merely beauty in word, clarity in 
thought, sympathy in understanding, but a philosophy of life. 
To Fr, Bede religion is meant to help man appreciate all life, 
and not just a part of it; to value life in all its richness, to miss 
nothing. ‘ Faith teaches me about God, and because now I 
know God I can find all life lit with splendour.’ It is a philo- 
sophy of the present. The past, that is finished; the future, 
that is in God’s hands; the present, that is ours, 
KENNETH WyYKEHAM-GEORGE, O.P. 


Tue CHALLENGE OF Curist. Father James, O.M.Cap. (Burns, 
Oates: 5/-.) 

All Father James’ works make valuable reading, and this is 
no exception. The contents were originally delivered as a series 
of conferences, which accounts for what appears in cold print 
as occasional over-painting. However, even when the style does 
not suit the present medium, the matter treated is of great im- 
portance, Christ’s challenge seems to be echoing ever more 
clearly through the world of to-day, as is evidenced by the con- 
stant flow of literature on His person and character. The value 
of Father James’ contribution to this stream lies in his pointing 
out the particular applications of Christ’s living personality to 
modern life, His treatment of some of these aspects is very prac- 
tical. In this respect such subjects should be noted as the posi- 
tion gained for women by Christ, the affective knowledge of 
Himself that Christ demands of His true followers, Christ’s 
claims against Communism, and the indwelling of the Holy 
Trinity in the soul through Christ’s mediation, With a light 
touch the author manages to drive home some profound doc- 
trines, as well as to give us among other things a short sketch 
of the whole theology of the Immaculate Conception. 

ConrRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


Tue Mass oF THE WesTERN Ritzs. By the Rt. Rev. Abbot 
Cabrol, O.S.B. Translated by C. M. Antony. (Sands; 5/-.) 


This is the English translation of Abbot Cabrol’s La Messe 
en Occident, which was published in 1932. One might be tempted 
to ask the purpose of yet another book on the archaeology of 
the Mass when several very good ones already exist. Such a 
question is forestalled in the preface. The books already in exist- 
ence treat mainly of the Roman Mass, while the present book 
is concerned with the rites of the whole Western Church, The 
Study of the Mass of the various Western rites has more than 
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an academic interest. It has a practical value for anyone who 
tries to hear Mass with understanding. As the Abbot explains 
in his preface, it is only by a comparative study of this kind 
that the Mass as it exists to-day can be understood as a logical 
whole. We might add that an intelligent interest in the exter. 
nals of the liturgy does not choke, but feeds individual piety, 
Abbot Cabrol is scholar enough to recognize the limitations 
which beset an enquiry into liturgical origins. Hence his con- 
elusions are moderate, A full bibliography at the end of each 
chapter refers the student to the recognized authorities from 
which he may form his own opinion on points under dispute, 
But this book is professedly not written for the student; it has 
an appeal far wider. Abbot Cabrol has given us, through his 
translator, a careful study of the Mass which for its conciseness 
and simplicity is so far unrivalled. BRENDAN Macinty, O.P. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND : I, THE ENGLISH SCHISM : HEnrRy 
VIII (1509-1547). By G. Constant. Translated by the Rev. 
R. E. Scantlebury, With a preface by Hilaire Belloc. (Sheed 
and Ward; 16/-.) 

In 1521 Henry VIII was given the title ‘ Defender of the 
Faith’ by the Pope. Only ten years later, Convocation recog- 
nized the Defender of the Faith as ‘ supreme head of the Church 
of England.’ M. Constant’s book is the history of this change, 
its causes, the means by which it was effected, and its conse- 
quences down to the king’s death. 

It is a book which should be of great value to all students 
of the period, and is made more valuable by the fullness of its 
documentation throughout and the excellent bibliographies, It 
is written in a tone of scholarly moderation of which the com- 
ment on social distress and the suppression (pp. 195-6) may 
serve as an example. But the general reader should not be 
alarmed by the array of the apparatus of scholarship, He can 
ignore all that and read a clear connected narrative of the 
highest interest, which is perhaps not without its warnings for 
our own times. Mr. Belloc in his preface says that Henry’s 
experiment in schismatic orthodoxy is alien to our time. But 
Catholics sometimes find themselves still in trouble with forces 
whose preoccupations are not doctrinal, still faced by highly 
centralized, absolute, and forceful governments, still suspected 
as inimical to political unity and national ambition. Against 
these causes of religious revolution they may be fortified by the 
example of the ‘ champions of Catholic unity,’ against others 
which are within their own control they may be forewarned by 
much that finds a place in a history of the schism. 
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A word is due to the translation, which is extremely good. 
Some of the notes have been replaced by references to the French 
edition, but on the other hand a valuable appendix has been 
added from two articles by the author on the divorce. A few 
misprints have been noticed: p. 286, 1. 10: 1530 should be 
1503; p. 376, 1. 9 : matanoein should be metanoein ; p. 393, note 
4: Russel should be Russell; pp. 453 and 511: Vaughen and 
Vaughan. I am indebted to a friend for pointing out that on 
p. 380 ‘ one of Cranmer’s envoys’ would be more exactly de- 


scribed as ‘Cranmer’s commissary.’ 4 p yy SwINSTEAD. 


Vate. By W. R. Inge, D.D. (Longmans; 3/6.) 


To temper the tragedy of his official arrival ‘on the shelf’ 
Dr. Inge has provided us with this absorbing account of his 
life and work. This book presents us with an unique and very 
contradictory personality : an English Church dignitary of the 
old school, ultra-Eton, with a superstitious regard for the Na- 
tional Church and the Public School System, and a temperamen- 
tal dislike of the Roman Church and the working-classes ; at the 
same time a pioneer in the interests of eugenics, birth-control 
and euthanasia. This contradiction has caused most of his social 
teaching to be disregarded as either reactionary or irrespon- 
sible. It has further caused Fleet Street to make him a ‘ big 
noise,’ and it is upon the foundation of this ‘ popular appeal ’ 
that most of his notoriety has been built up. To all this we say 
‘Vale’ without any reluctance, and are glad to think that it 
will die with him. 

But his life has had another purpose: ‘. . .. I tried to 
find a sound intellectual basis for my religious beliefs.’ Be- 
lieving, with von Higel, that ‘ science is the purgatory of reli- 
gion,’ he adopted its methods in looking for religious truth. 
His search has been a very stimulating one, though more for 
his destructive criticism of already established theories than 
for any positive one which he has himself discovered. Catholi- 
cism in all its forms he thoroughly dislikes—here a corrosive 
prejudice seems to have deprived him of any great ability to 
see clearly. The Liberal Protestantism of Harnack he discounts 
for ignoring Pauline Christ-mysticism and Christian philosophy. 
Loisy’s incredulity he considers perverse, and indeed he has 
always been a stern critic of the Modernists. His own religious 
philosophy appears to be an unusual mixture of polite mysticism 
and pure rationalism : an ill-defined association of Plotinus with 
Aquinas. Here again the melancholy truth seems to be that there 
is very little that will survive, though of course his incidental 
services to religion and scholarship have been enormous. His 
pioneer work on mysticism is directly responsible for the very 
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valuable books which have since appeared on this subject. His 
study of Plotinus has received enthusiastic recognition from 
scholars all over the world. And his attack upon the myth of 
progress has put us all in his debt. 

But indeed it is his life itself which is his chief monument. |p 
spite of the serious drawback, which the desire to help fellow. 
sufferers causes him to mention in this book, he never allowed 
himself to cease working to discover the truth, and in religious 
matters he never compromised his intellectual integrity by allow. 
ing himself to go beyond the evidence. ‘ 1 have always tried to 
speak the truth, and to give honest work.’ What man could 
wish for more than to be able to say that of himself without 
flattery? And who, having read this book, will deny that Dr, 


Inge can? IcnaTiuS CHAMBERS, O.P. 


Tue Monastic REMAINS OF NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK. By Claude 
J. Messent. (H. W. Hunt, Norwich; 7/6.) 


Few probably of the thousands who annually visit the Broads 
realize that they are living for the moment in one of the most 
historic lands of Europe. When England was flourishing and 
contented because she was selling wool to Flanders, and desolat- 
ing the common enemy France, it is not entirely an exaggera- 
tion to say that East Anglia was England, From here came the 
money for the English wool. Nowhere else in England can there 
still be found so many remains of first-class building both domes- 
estic and ecclesiastical. It is with the latter that the present 
volume deals, and though it is an extremely good compilation, 
so vast is the subject matter that it cannot be considered as 
anything more than a capable guide book, or hope to do more 
than serve as a signpost to more exhaustive journeys into the 
study of East Anglia, where dwelt in pre-Reformation days 
almost a third of the population of England. Mr. Messent has 
arranged his book most conveniently by giving the notices of 
the religious houses—more than 280 in number—in an alpha 
betical index, with useful cross references. Many of the larger 
establishments, such as the Benedictine and Dominican houses 
in Norwich and St. Benet’s Abbey at Horning, are well-known; 
but the advantage of the book lies in the account of so many 
hitherto neglected places. To us moderns it seems incredible that 
Thetford, a small town, scarcely big enough for a Lancashire 
village, should possess remains of no less than six great reli 
gious houses and seven small ones. It is in facts such as these 
that we read real history, and to one who provides them we 
owe a debt of gratitude. The work is profusely illustrated by 
pen and ink sketches, the author’s own work. 


Water Gums ey, O.P. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Art AND A CHANGING CrviLizaTion, By Eric Gill. Twentieth 
Century Library, No. 8. (John Lane, The Bodley Head; 
2/6 net.) 

Money AND Morats. By Eric Gill. With nine illustrations by 
Denis Tegetmeier. (Faber and Faber; 6/- net.) 


Art is not a technical treatise on aesthetics in a narrow sense 
of the word; Mr. Gill discusses the nature and the place of art, 
de jure and de facto, in the general scheme of things : in proper 
perspective the question is seen to be one of ethics, Everything 
that is made by man ought to be a work of art, every creative 
act must have its logos in the mind of the creator, the workman 
must be responsible because rational. A society in which most 
things are made by machines ministered to by workmen irre- 
sponsible in respect of the product while the artist lives in a 
rarefied atmosphere apart is not a healthy society : art is doomed 
to suffer the effect of rarefaction, unreality, the museum; man 
is doomed to decay of the personality, at least to discontinuity, 
to being a man only in his leisure time. This is the burden of 
the book ; its importance cannot be overstressed. One may find 
much to disagree with in Mr. Gill’s presentation of the history 
of the rise of commercialism (his sharp contrast between other 
ages and our own), or with his economic arguments (that machi- 
nery necessarily causes unemployment, for example, or that 
banking is necessarily usury); such disagreement would be 
secondary ; it would not affect the main issue of the book. Again, 
difficulty in accepting some of the author’s statements about art 
may arise from the fact that terms are not at once explained : 
skill is distinguished against technical dexterity, so that ‘ well 
painted’ does not mean ‘ painted with dexterity,’ but includes 
the activity of the creative mind, for it is when hand is divorced 
from mind that the hand ceases to be creative, the work to be 
human. Of the ill effects of the dichotomy upon the artist, as 
the word is now understood, Baudelaire, discussed by Mr. Tur- 
nell in the second Appendix, is an illustration. When a society 
expresses itself in subjectivist art, if one cannot conclude that 
there is anything wrong with the art one must certainly conclude 
that there is something wrong with the society. 

It is difficult to see why the preciously written Appendix I 
was included. 

In Money and Morals (the book includes also The Politics of 
Industrialism and Men and Things, and Things of Stone), it is 
the incompatibility of the present economic state of affairs with 
Christianity which is primarily discussed : you cannot be a Chris- 
tian if you cannot be a responsible human being; the present 
State of affairs, therefore, tends to make the Christian life in- 
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creasingly difficult, impossible without heroism, Mr. Gill’s 
strictures on the clergy (and the first of Mr. Tegetmeier’s de. 
licious line-drawings which illustrates them) may be called ip 
question : it is still the business of the clergy to teach the prin. 
ciples of morality, for these, unlike disciplinary laws, are immut- 
able; it is not their job to change an economic state of affairs 
which is evil, though it is their job to protest against it, It 
remains true, however, that it is stupid to fulminate against 
conduct which conditions make practically inevitable until some. 
thing has been done to remedy them, ‘ the main problem of our 
time is an economic problem,’ and that must be solved first. 

Men and Things, a lecture on sculpture (Mr. Gill’s incisive 
style is here at its happiest), rejoins the concluding section of 
Art : holiness is the ‘ ultimate test ’ of things as of men ; beauty, 
in the last resort, is the gaiety of holiness. 

These books ought to be studied ; there is in them the clarity 
ef vision, parallel with the clarity which we have learnt to ex- 
pect so pre-eminently from the chisel and pen of the author, 
which makes them arresting and disturbing ; and disagreement, 
however keen, with minor points of the argument should not 
be allowed to affect our recognition of the truth and the urgency 


of the primary issue. GERALD Vann, O.P. 


G.K.’s. A Miscellany of the first 500 issues of G.K.’s Weekly. 
(Rich and Cowan; 7/6.) 

In spite of this Miscellany containing two items by the present 
reviewer, it is really a gift-book at only 7/6 net. If any of its 
buyers think that, in buying it at its net price, they have been 
robbed, it is clear they have not read it, or have not been a fit 
audience for its subtle seriousness. 

This glorious book with its superb paper wrapper (to be kept 
at all costs!) of the betrenchered head of G.K.C., is a test not 
only of our gratitude but of our intelligence, and even of our 
patriotism. With the exception of Bibles, Liturgical publications 
(and, perhaps, the English translation of Aquinas), no book 
of the past forty years is quite so serious. Now the intellectual 
test of its pages is that there is hardly a page in it that does 
not challenge homeric laughter. For this reason no one is fitly 
qualified as a reader who does not realise that laughter is 2 
very serious matter. To laugh when one ought to admire or 
weep is—for tears. But to laugh when one ought to laugh is 
to keep our tears for the fit time of weeping. Hence the great 
Book of the Mass has a noble prayer to the Absolute for the 
Gift of Tears. In the case of laughter God has left man to his own 
devices. Only the lesser intelligences, or the lesser-trained in- 
telligence, will fail to see in G.K.’s laughter a fine human defence 
of the primary human.things that so-called serious economists, 
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psychologists, sociologists, politicians, etc., are deliberately or 
at least effectively attacking. G.K.’s will be found to have a 
spilth of paradox—because the attack has a spilth of absur- 
dity. For example, we might give utterance to the aim of G.K.’s 
in the proverb, ‘ The home is the social defence of freedom ; 
and the homestead is the economic defence of the home.’ But 
because each clause in this almost self-evident proverb is dis- 
puted, we may change the proverb into a seeming paradox : 
‘The man who has nothing to defend has nothing for self- 
defence ’"—or again, to give it a more startling form, ‘A man 
is mostly defended by what he has to defend.’ 

But it is not the paradox alone that G.K.’s has used to defend 
the essentials of human liberty and life. Perhaps because the 
word home has carried the poetry of the English language 
throughout the world, these defenders of the Home have been 
English of the English in their weapons of defence. Nothing 
is more national in Shakespeare than his creation of Sir John 
Falstaff. But many of the national poet’s admirers have to be 
told that in creating the great burly lecherous clown of The 
Mery Wives of Windsor Shakespeare was laughing out of court 
the new thing in religion. 

The little group of ‘ poor servants of literature’ who, in their 
love of England, tried to undo in Essex Street what was being 
done in Whitehall, were brothers of him who made the play- 
house at Blackfriars a last line of defence against the new inva- 
sion of England. Contrasted with the Essex Street group who 
fought against still greater forces, the other English satirists 
may one day seem of lesser importance, The genius who gave us 
Gulliver’s Travels and the Tale of a Tub—the hardly lesser 
genius who enriched our literature with the Book of Snobs—and 
the Sorrows of Werther—gave English satire its right to sit 
with the immortals. But the things they defended—perhaps 
over-defended—were so little in comparison with the great batt- 
lings of G.K.’s that the Essex Street group may one day be 
given a higher place in the history—if not in the literature—of 
England whom they served with their pen and with their poverty. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 


Tue Menace To Our Nationat Derence. By Sir Norman An- 
gell, (Hamish Hamilton; 3/6.) 

The recent set-backs to projects of disarmament and the pre- 
sent tension of international relations should set many English- 
men reading and considering this lucid treatise. Our national 
security, once assured by sea-power, is now threatened from the 
air, If we want peace above everything, we can of course refuse 
to defend our national integrity, but no responsible statesman, 
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though he may declare that peace is the first interest of the 
British Empire, really means what he says. He means security, 
But this cannot be guaranteed merely by increased national air 
armaments. Overwhelming air supremacy is not practical poli. 
tics because no great state will accept a condition of inferiority, 
nor will a strong air force threatening retaliation deter a pro. 
spective enemy who counts on getting a paralyzing blow in first, 
Two courses appear to be open; first, the abolition of air arma- 
ments and the internationalization of civil aviation; or alterna. 
tively, the adoption of air armaments as an effective instrument 
of third-party intervention in a dispute, an unambiguous threat 
of the community of nations against any party disposed to what 
has clearly been defined as aggression. The author has no difficul. 
ty in disposing of those publicists who declare that this country 
can only preserve her peace by adopting a policy of isolation and 
refusing foreign commitments. Probably most of our wars have 
been defensive wars and yet they have all been fought in some- 
one else’s country. Only Switzerland and Greenland seem to 


have escaped our campaigning. Tuomas Gitsy, O.P. 


NOTICES 


THE PONTIFICATE OF LEO XIII. By Eduardo Soderini. Translated 
by Barbara Carter. Vol. I. (Burns, Oates, 1934; 7/6.) 

This is the first volume of the somewhat belated official bio- 
graphy of Leo XIII. No indication is given in either Preface or 
Note of the ultimate length of the book or its exact scope or 
plan, but the present instalment furnishes the main incidents 
of the Pontiff’s life, with a detailed account of the Conclave in 
which he was elected, and then minutely and ably devotes itself 
to that work of Social Reconstruction which was the most strik- 
ing feature of Leo’s long pontificate. The author writes learned- 
ly and dispassionately, and has used much new matter, the secret 
archives of the Holy See having been placed at his disposal. The 
translation is adequate, yet the reader is always quite conscious 
that it is a translation that he is perusing, and not the original. 

The era of Leo XIII seems a remote one now, and the world 
has moved apace since his time. Yet the student of present-day 
problems will find in this book much to interest him. For Leo 
XIII worked for the future. His action was social rather than 
political, and he gave to Catholic Action its present orientation. 
Brunetiére used to say it was Leo XIII who liberated Catholi- 
cism from the antiquated forms that had enveloped and stifled 
it, and who restored to it the freedom and fecundity of its early 
institution. For this Leo will be eternally honoured in the history 
of the Church, and because of this the story of his reign deserves 
to be closely and attentively studied, (F.R.B.) 
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Sr, Bircitra OF Swepen. By Edith Peacey. (Washbourne and 
Bogan; 12/6.) 

Tue EncLtisH Bripcettines. By J. R. Fletcher. (Syon Abbey 
Press; 3/6.) 

The Bridgettine order has gained a special significance in the 
history of English Catholicism through the long survival of 
Syon Abbey, and it is fortunate that these two studies are com- 
plementary. The life of the foundress is closely detailed in a 
brightly-coloured style, and Sister Edith Peacey will have done 
much to popularize a devotion to the Saint. The account of 
the English Bridgettines continues the story to 1925. Canon 
Fletcher has a high conception of the state of observance in 
pre-reformation Syon, and his section on the Dissolution is a 
study in black and white. The wanderings of the community 
in Flanders and Normandy and its establishment at Lisbon are 
described in some detail, its later history is naturally com- 
pressed. Canon Fletcher possesses a power of selection and his 
work is a contribution to our knowledge. (J.M.) 


MarTHE DE NoalLiat, 1865-1926. Par Simone de Noaillat- 
Ponvert. (Desclée de Brouwer, Paris; 15 fr.) 

Mme. Simone de Noaillat-Ponvert has attempted the impos- 
sible feat of reproducing the charm of a strong and lovable per- 
sonality, but how grateful we are to her for the attempt, and 
for admitting us to Marthe de Noaillat’s intimacy. To know 
her as patriot, savante, ascetic and apostle, without knowing 
her as friend, sister, wife and the godmother of Tosette, would 
be to miss perhaps the best of her, She was a ‘ super-woman ’ 
whose deep humility and warm heart prevented her towering su- 
periority from being oppressively obvious to her less gifted asso- 
ciates. And since that indefinable quality which we call persona- 
lity is revealed more in a face than in recorded words, we are 
particularly grateful for the photograph which forms the frontis- 
piece. (M.B.) 


Tuts Roya, Way. By Father Oswald Bennett, C.P. With 
Foreword by His Grace the Archbishop of Liverpool. 
(Washbourne & Bogan ; 3/6.) 

This excellent volume of eminently practical meditations on 
the incidents of Our Lord’s Passion and Death recorded in the 
Stations of the Cross provides a new and valuable auxiliary not 
only for the. more fruitful use of that devout exercise but also 
for the re-ordering of life in line with This Royal Way of loving 
self-sacrifice. The scheme of each of these fourteen meditations 
is original, especially in the sense of putting human life in terms 
of true fundamental principles, and we are enabled to approach 
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from yet another angle that ‘ folly of the Cross’ with which 
our happiness is so vitally bound up. As His Grace of Liverpoo| 
says, in the all too brief foreword: ‘ This book provides excel. 
lent spiritual reading for colleges, convents, and for the thought. 
ful laity generally. (H.) 


As LitrLe CuILpren. By A. Howarth Lord. (Washbourne and 
Bogan ; 2/6.) 

These stories will be known to readers of the Catholic Times 
where they have already appeared. They are each of them 
stories with a moral though the moral is not too heavily under- 
lined. They are evidently meant for children of from ten to 
fourteen rather than for the very young; they are written 
simply but not childishly and Miss Lord is to be congratulated 
on her evident understanding of youthful outlook and aspira- 
tions. We suspect that parents and others who buy this book 
to give to children will enjoy reading the little stories them- 
selves and may profit from them, mayhap, even more than the 
children. The illustrations, coloured and plain, are pleasing. 

(O.P.) 


Jesus Curist REDEEMER. In Commemoration of the Nineteenth 
Centenary of the Redemption. (The Dolphin Press, Phila- 
delphia ; One Dollar). 

This book consists of five chapters reprinted from The Ecclesi- 
astical Review, representing scholarly disquisitions on various 
aspects of Our Divine Lord’s work and notably as applied to 
men of our own times. The contributors are The Most Rev. 
Archbishop Goodier, S.J., His Excellency the Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the United States, Dr. Patrick Healey, S.T.D., and 
Dr. John Cooper, S.T.D., both of the Catholic University of 
America, and Dr. John Burke, C.S.P., S.T.D., of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. The book is intended, perhaps, 
more for the learned than the simple, (H.) 


Tue Rosary : A Soctat Remepy. By Thomas Schwertner, O.P. 
(The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisc., 
U.S.A. ; $1.50.) 

The second book in the Religion and Culture Series is from 
the pen of the well known American Dominican, the late Father 
Schwertner. The thought of it is based on the Encyclical of 
Leo XIII on the place of the Rosary in his programme of Social 
Reconstruction. In this very readable book Father Schwertner 
has much of practical value to say on the use of this devotion as 
a remedy for the evils and difficulties arising from social dis- 
orders and modern life in general. (P.K.M.) 
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IrELAND’s LovALTY To THE Mass. By Fr. Augustine, O.M. 
(Sands ; 3/6.) 

Fr. Augustine writes of Irish devotion to the Mass from the 
years of the Henrican schism to the time of the Eucharistic 
Congress. The style is often vivid and always picturesque and, 
though use has been made of original authorities, judgments 
are delivered with emphasis and generalizations with enthusiasm. 


(A.1.M.) 


To Mrranpa. By Cecily Hallack. (Washbourne and Bogan; 
3/6.) 

A collection of papers, on personal and other themes, which 
appeared originally in The Missionary. Miss Hallack has a 
graceful pen, and she has, too, the great gift of translating the 
material in terms of the spiritual. But we think she is at her 
best when this translation is not too literal; when, as always, 
she ‘ adorns her tale,’ but trusts her reader to ‘ point the moral.’ 
For the essayist, as for the orator, aposiopesis has a definite 
value, (S.A.) 


InpIA: Lanp oF Recrets. By Charles Sandford. (Fenland 
Press; 8/6.) 

The author was editor of an English daily in Delhi in Lord 
Irwin’s time, and believes that a journalist ‘is the only man 
in India who can be Catholic in his social life.’ It has therefore 
‘occurred to him that he may perhaps have something to say 
that the officials and the pamphleteers have left unsaid.’ A 
breezy, superficial, and patronizing account of ‘ some years of 
strenuous, though on the whole pleasurable work in India and 
of conversations with all sorts and conditions of men in that 
country ’ is the result. At least one reader prefers the officials 
and pamphleteers, and what they—perhaps lacking the author’s 
taste for the salacious—have left unsaid. (H.C.E.Z.) 


Master Sancutne, By Ivor Brown. (Hamish Hamilton; 7/6.) 


The Aunt Sallys of I Commit to the Flames are here again, 
with other matters, mercilessly pilloried. One regretted that in 
the former book Mr. Brown had not been at pains to separate 
the wheat from the chaff; here, the different medium, the raci- 
ness and brilliance of the style, forbid cavil. One is borne 
breathlessly along with the hero through his adventures at ‘ edu- 
cational community ’ and school, at Chastity College, Oxford, 
among the intricacies of politics, finance, nudism, the film in- 
dustry, till at last one is allowed to take breath in the final 
remedying of his chronic incredulity in the arms of his Virginia, 
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Enjoy the book first ; the business of assessing how unjust (as 
well as just) Mr. Brown has been to many things can wait a 
more sober hour. (L.S.G.V.) 


BEasTs AND Saints. Translations by Helen Waddell. Woodcuts 
by Robert Gibbings, (Constable ; 5/-.) 


Friendship with animals is impossible, except perhaps, grants 
St. Thomas, metaphorically. Perhaps he had in mind some of 
the tales in this book, tales of mutual charities between saints 
and beasts, from the fourth to the twelfth centuries; from St, 
Pachome, summoning a crocodile to ferry him as one calls a 
taxi, to St. Godric, hushing up how he was sheltering a 
stag from the hounds. The illustrations brilliantly match the 
grace of the translations and the unerring fancy of the stories, 
(T.O.P.) 


CHALK AND CHEESE by Richard Vaughan (John Miles, 7/6) isa 
story of an eighteen-year-old boy from a Rhodesian Public 
School at a Co-educational School in Austria : a study in simple 
contrasts. That Co-education may work healthily without strin- 
gent regulations may surprise some who are suspicious of the 
Very Idea. (T.G.) 


Messrs. Burns Oates and Washbourne show considerable 
pluck and enterprise in undertaking the publication of a transla- 
tion of the voluminous Lire AnD Works OF ST. VINCENT DE PaUuL 
by Pére Pierre Coste, the first volume (21/-) of which has re- 
cently appeared. St. Vincent has suffered much from legend- 
mongers on one hand and from ‘literary’ romancers on the 
other : this definitive biography is none the less fascinating for 
being thoroughly scholarly, objective and critical. The transla- 
tion, by Fr. Leonard, C.M., reads easily. The complete work 
will be reviewed in due course. 


Tue CatuHotic Sociat Year Book for 1934 (Catholic Social 
Guild, Oxford, 1/-) takes the valuable form of an improved and 
authorised translation of the Quadragesimo Anno with explana- 
tory notes and an index. Its evident usefulness is enhanced by 
careful sub-editing. 


Painstaking research has gone to the making of THz LUTMERAN 
ORIGIN OF THE ANGLICAN OrRDINAL by Dr. E. C. Messenger (Burns, 
Oates, 2/6), who shows, pretty conclusively, that the Edwardian 
rite was, in the main, based upon that drawn up by Bucer for 
his Lutheran community at Strasburg and not directly upon a 
Catholic Pontifical. It is a pity that the author has not made 
more explicit the line of argument he would have us draw from 
his facts whose general tendency might sometimes seem as well 
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to prove the validity of Lutheran as the invalidity of Anglican 
Orders. Moreover, the close similarity which is shown to exist 
between the two rites makes their occasional divergencies (not- 
ably in the crucial formula for the laying-on of hands) all the 
more striking, and it is a weakness that these divergencies are 
left unexplained, It is nevertheless a study which may be warmly 
recommended to the unprejudiced consideration of that dwind- 
ling number of Anglicans who still believe that facts of bygone 
history have relevance to the validity of their Orders. (V.W.) 


Among recent publications of the Catholic Truth Society are 
two additions to the Comparative Religion series of twopenny 
pamphlets. Dr. A. Janssens’ ANGLICANISM is a praiseworthy, 
though sometimes a rather naive attempt to give in short com- 
pass an objective account of the history and characteristics of 
the Church of England. The essay has been criticized by some 
as ‘ hard hitting ’ and by others as a disgrace to the C.T.S. by 
reason of insufficiency of controversial matter and its refusal 
to regard the Church of England as a totally new body which 
came into existence by spontaneous generation in the sixteenth 
century. The truth is that the writer has made every effort to be 
scrupulously fair and accurate, and has, in the main, been sin- 
gularly successful. (V.W.) 

ScHoLasticism by Victor White, O.P., is a well-balanced ac- 
count of a movement among thinkers who shared a common re- 
ligion, technique, and mood, which reached its zenith in the 
thirteenth century and at the present time is escaping from the 
maze of word-patterns into which it drifted in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. This pamphlet is a useful introduction to a significant 
movement of our own time. Perhaps the publishers will consider 
F essay on the non-medieval Thomism of to-day and to-morrow. 

.v.S.) 


The fundamental case for Distributism, shorn of sentimen- 
talism and fanaticism, but stated with no less passionate con- 
viction than logical cogency, will be found in Som—E ARGUMENTS 
FOR A REDISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY, a pamphlet by ‘Agrarian ’ 
published by the Cobbett Club and obtainable from its secretary, 
Mr. Michael Derrick, The Queen’s College, Oxford (8d.). The 
writer shows better reason for believing in the inevitability of 
Distributism than Marx did for that of Communism, but holds 
that the would-be reformer should fulfil the réle of ‘a kind of 
economic midwife ’ and help to forestall the painful process of 
natural evolution by ‘ facilitating the deliverance of a new Civi- 
lization if he has the skill.’ This menshevik Distributism may 
be recommended to the consideration of those who find the re- 
volutionary and escapist forms open to serious objection. (V.W.) 
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Music both uproarious and witty is the Polka and Fugue from 
Schwanda, the swirl of the dance, the quiet strings first Stating 
the fugue, the organ at the close (DB 2223; the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra does not miss the joke). Mozart was nine- 
teen when he wrote the Violin Concerto in A Major; it starts 
allegro aperto—roundels and suddennesses; the andante—ni 
gai, ni malheureux, mais bien vivant; the finale—effect after 
effect, Tyrolean song, Hungarian dance, Neapolitan tremolo, all 
the bizarrerie of an Archduke’s bivouac (DB 2199-2202; Jascha 
Heifetz the soloist plays the cadenzas inserted by Joachim; the 
orchestral finish is what we expect from John Barbirolli and the 
London Philharmonic). Seven years later, and Mozart was 
haunted by Death; the Quintet in G Minor, despite the lissom 
grace of the final rondo, witnesses to a profound unrest strange 
to those who have thought his complications merely a matter 
of baroque ornament, but underneath, as Gounod said, ‘all 
humanity, with the simplicity of a child’; for in this quintet 
even the minuet is rugged, there is resentment, a broken utter- 
ance, an uncertain dialogue, an ominous hammering, consola- 
tion denied by an inexorable Fate (DB 2173-6; unequal record- 
ing, but a faithful performance by the Pro Arte Quartet with 
Alfred Hobday as Second Viola). To these outstanding records 
must be joined the attractive soft metallity of Anna Sten 
singing No more sailors for me and I do not know to whom I 
belong; she is to a disc what Greta Garbo is to a screen— 
sufficient analogy of proportionality (PO 5043). 


Following the Ballades and Préludes, the first set of Chopin’s 
Etudes, Op. 10, is now published (DB 2027-29; Cortot is the 
pianist, what more can be said?). Jacqueline Blancard plays 
Debussy’s pianoforte studies, for five fingers, fourths, arpeg- 
gios, sixths, grace notes, and discords (LY 6094-96). Then there 
is a good straightforward rhythm piece, Lilian Taylor playing 
I'll string along with you (F 5199). 

A cult exists, we are told, of hot rhythm; clubs are being 
formed of its devotees, and Red Nichols is one of its leading 
exponents. But take his band (O 1851-56) or the eight pianos 
in Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue (F 5097), and the eighteenth 
century more than stands the comparison, even if the test be 
fiery rhythm. So does the nineteenth century, with the Schubert- 
Liszt Hungarian March in C Minor (LY 6097), Kalman’s Die 
Bajadere (PO 5102), Sarasate’s Fantasy on Gipsy Airs (PO 
5103). However, a modern dance record has its brilliance, Miss 
Otis regrets (F 5152), a number by Cole Porter, ‘ that rich 
young American who lives mostly in Paris and who has contr!- 
buted so largely to the sophisticated lyric since the war.’ 
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An interesting conjunction is Debussy’s Nuits d’étoiles and 
Care Selve from Handel’s Atalanta (B 8200; the latter, by the 
way, sung in somewhat Dutch Italian). There is the young 
brilliance of Miliza Korjus in two soprano coloratura airs by 
Mozart and Rossini (C 2688) ; two pleasant fiddle pieces, a Lully 
gavotte and a Mozart minuet (DE 7030). Finally, Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Suite for Two Pianos (DB 2208-10) and the tone poem 
Finlandia, given by the Band of the Grenadier Guards (K 736). 


(Key. H.M.V.: DB series, 6/-; C series, 4/-; B series, 2/6. Decca: 
F series, 1/6; K series, 2/6. Decca Polydor: PO series, 2/6; DE series, 
2/6; LY series, 3/6. Brunswick : O series, 2/6.) 

T.L. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benn: Kant, A. D. Lindsay (12/6). 


Burns, Oates : Readings and Addresses, F. H. Drinkwater (§/-) ; The Wayside 
(reprint), Vincent McNabb, O.P. (3/6); Thoughts from the Imitation of 
Christ (2/6); The Nine First Fridays, A Secular Priest (3/6); Spiritual 
Letters of Pére de Caussade, Transl. Algar Thorold, Introduction by 
Abp. Goodier, S.J. (6/-); The Insight of the Cure d’Ars, F. Trochu, 
Transl. Maurice Leahy (10/6); The Victory of Christ, Anscar Vonier, 
0.S.B. (5§/-); Children of the Lantern, ‘ Lamplighter ’ (3/6). 

Care: Things to Live For, Francis Stuart (7/6). 


CatHotic Recorps Press (Exeter): The Origin and Development of Roman 
Liturgical Vestments (2nd impression, revised and augmented), Raymund 
James (2/6). 

Catuotic TRutH Society : Several twopenny pamphlets. 

Danie, Company: Evolution of Thought, E. H. Pollard (1/-). 


DescLez, DE BRouwER (Paris): Le Pére des Precheurs, Claude Just (8 frs.) ; 
Vivre du Christ, Michel Geschwind (3 frs.) ; Catherine Fougére (roman), 
Jacqueline Vincent (9 frs.); Préface a une Réforme de l’Etat (Questions 
Disputées_ Vol. XVI), Georges Viance (10 frs.). 

InstiTuTO Storico Domenicano (S. Sabina, Rome) : Decisionum S. Thomae 
. . . « Concordantiae, Ed. G. Meersseman, O.P. 

InstitutuM ‘ANGELICUM’: Scripta Philosophica: Commentaria in Porphyrit 
Isagogen ad Praedicamenta Aristotelis, auct. Thoma de Vio, Card. 
Caietano, ed. P. Isnardus M Marega, praemissa auctoris vitae operum- 
que descriptione. 


-_ (Hersert): The Mystery of Mortimer’s Wood, Margaret Beech 
2/6). 


Kecan Pau: Cardinal Ximenes and the Making of Spain, Richard Merton 
(2/6). 


Lonemans Green: The Vision of God (abridged Edition), K. E. Kirk (7/6). 
Metuuen : Poetical Works of Kenneth Knight Hallowes, Voi. I. (7/6). 
Mowsray: The Meaning of the Mass, Bede Frost (3/6). 
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Ousstey: The Immaculate Conception, John F. Carr, C.M. (2/-); Mere 
Ignace Goethals, A Member of the same Congregation (3/6). 

Pustiroc (Marseilles): Précis de Sociologie, A. Lemmonyer, J. Tonneau, 
R. Troude. 

Rusuwortn Draper: Plainsong Copy Book (8d.); Accompaniment for 
Plainsong for Schools, Part II, H. P. Allen. 

Sanps : Life of Bl. Catherine Labouré, E. Cassinari, C.M. (3/6); Auxilium 
Infirmorum ; A Manual for the Sick (reprint), Robert Eaton (2/6). 
ScHogNINGH (Paderborn): Das Priestertum Christi, Emil J. Scheller (RM. 

9-30). 

Sueep & Warp: Dostoievsky, N. Berdyaev, Transl. D. Attwater (6/-); 
Restoration, Ross J. S. Hoffman (6/-); The Burden of Belief, Ida 
Coudenhove, Introduction by Gerald Vann, O.P. (3/6); Don John of 
Austria, Margaret Yeo (7/6). Cheap Editions: The Life of the Church, 
ed. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. (3/6); Tudor Sunset, Mrs. Ward; The English 
Way (symposium) (3/6); The Catholic Catechism, Card. Gasparri (4/6) ; 
The Mass explained to Children, Dr. Maria Montessori (2/-), 

S.P.C.K.: John, Peter and the Fourth Gospel, Gerald Webb Broomfield, 
M.A., Preface by H. L. Goudge (7/6). 

The Stupio Ltp.: Modern Publicity 1934/5 (7/6); Modern Photography 
1934/5 (5/-)- 

WasuHpBourng & Bocan: Science and Theology, W. Gordon. 

We tts, GarRDNER, Darton Co.: The Truth of Christianity (12th edn. re- 
vised), Lt.-Col. W. H. Turton, D.S.O. (2/-). 


A selection of these books will be reviewed in due course. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


The American Review, The Catholic Record, The Catholic Times, The 
Catholic World, La Cité Chrétienne, The Clergy Review, The Commonweal, 
The Cross and the Plough, The Downside Review, The Dublin Review, 
Esprit, G.K.’s Weekly, Der Gral, Hochland, The Irish Rosary, Kultuur- 
leven, Memorie Domenicane, The Month, Orate Fratres, Pax, Practical 
Stage Work, The Rosary (Hinckley), The Rosary (New York), La Revue des 
Jeunes, The Ransomer, Russie et Chrétienté, The Sower, La Vie Intel- 
lectuelle, Die Vorshau. 








Printed in Great Britain by the Oxonian Press, Oxford, and published 
for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., Ltd., Rolls House, 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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WANTED! 4 SERIOUS 
aus CATHOLIC NEWSPAPER 


THIS WANT HAS NOW BEEN SUPPLIED 
—BY THE NEW CATHOLIC HERALD 


As a reader of Blackfriars, you are probably the sort 
of person who likes to see one of the more serious daily 
papers. The Daily Scream and its competitors may 
amuse you, but you do not take them very seriously. 


But when you read your daily paper, don’t you wish 
you could read a serious Catholic newspaper as well? 





Have you tried the New Catholic Herald? You may 
not like it. Quite a number of people find us too 
serious (though no one as yet has insulted us by calling 
us ‘ high-brow ’)—but somehow we don’t think you will. 
At worst you will only lose twopence. 


Life is serious and so is religion and so are we. 


We have correspondents in the important countries 
abroad, each one chosen because he or she is serious, 
realizing the vital problems that lie before the world. 
At home, we concentrate on what is happening behind 
the scenes, whether in religion or secular life. We deal 
weekly and seriously with books, the wireless, the drama, 
the cinema. 








We said above that no one had called us high-brow. 
We have just remembered that no one has called us 
heavy either. 





——————————————————————— 
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“STILL MORE AND STILL BETTER” 


The Holy Father’s exhortation to the C.T.S. 
when imparting the Apostolic Benediction, 
Nov. 4th, 1934. This can only be achieved 
with the aid of Still More Members—Still 
Better Support. The great work of the C.T.S. 
is being done with a membership less than 
One Per Cent. of the Catholic population of 
England. If you are not yet a member send a 
postcard to-day for particulars. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 


38-40 Eccleston Square : London, S.W.1 











FATHER BEDE JARRETT MEMORIAL 


Father Bede founded and built Blackfriars, the Domini- 
can Priory at Oxford. He did not live to complete a work 
which was very dear to him by ensuring the means for its 
continuance. 


Will you help to provide an endowment fund for Black- 
friars, that this House of Studies, with its beautiful church, 
where the Liturgy is publicly celebrated, may become a 
permanent memorial to Father Bede? 


_ All contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 
the Hon. Treasurer, -Mr. George Bellord, 1 Grays Inn 
Square, London, W.C.1. 








SCHOOLS 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
BLACKFRIARS SCHOOL, LAXTON, STAMFORD. Boarding 
School for Boys conducted by the Dominican Fathers. Founded by 
Cardinal Howard at Bornhem, 1660; transferred to Hinckley, 
1825; to Hawkesyard, 1898; to Laxton, 1924. Healthily situated 
250 feet above sea level; 80 acres of Playing Fields, etc. Central 
Heating. Boys prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board, and the London Matriculation Examinations. For Pros- 
pectus, etc., apply to: ‘THE Heapmaster, O.P. (Telephone: Dud- 
dington 2). 
SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
BIRKDALE, Southport, Lancs. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. 
Pleasantly situated within five minutes of the sea. Pupils prepared 
for Oxford Locals, Association Board, Royal Drawing Society. 
Elocution. Riding. Swimming. For further particulars apply to: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 
CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W.4. CONVENT OF NOTRE 
DAME. Boarding School for Girls, standing in extensive grounds. 
Preparation for Public Examinations. Ample facilities for Games. 


Separate Day School for Girls and Little Boys. Apply: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, Middlesex. ST. DOMINIC’S CON- 
VENT. Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. Bracing air; 
spacious grounds. Pupils prepared for any Public Examinations. 
Matriculation, Drawing, Music. Liberal Education. Also Com- 
mercial. Apply: 
Tue MorTHER Prioress, O.P. 


OXFORD. RYE ST. ANTONY, Woodstock Road. A Day and 

Boarding School for Girls, under the patronage of His Grace the 

Archbishop of Birmingham. Individual attention and home con- 

ditions of comfort and discipline. Modern methods by qualified, 

experienced lay staff. Pupils prepared for University Entrance. 
Principals: Miss RENDALL AND Miss KING. 


UNIVERSITY HOSTEL 
OXFORD. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME, 145, and 147 Wood- 
stock Road. Under the patronage of His Grace the Archbishop of 
Birmingham, a University Hostel exclusively for Religious is con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame. For particulars apply to the 
Sister SUPERIOR as above. 











ST. PETER’S 


ITALIAN CHURCH - CLERKENWELL 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL 
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